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A) he finest car of its class in the world .... 
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The presence and the performance of the Jaguar are alike dis- 
tinguished and have earned universal approval. Each of the Saloon 


Models offered on 13, 2} and 3} litre chassis is a full 5 seater car, 
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TOBGACCOS first surveyed the way ahead. For this the experienced 
-EACH A BALANCED BLENO mountaineer has long considered a pair of Ross Binoculars 
OF VINTAGE LEAF an essential part of his kit. The struation 
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critical definition FOR the purpose 
a 
There are, in all, nine quite distinct types of Ross 
binoculars to choose from For hunting, racing 
and travel; for the explorer, naturalist or farmer 


Choose your binoculars as <7 as you choose L M 
all your gear and see that they are right for the feo} Tele 
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SNOW TO ORDER: A MAN-MADE STORM IN THE STATE OF OREGON, U.LS.A., WHICH MAY HERALD THE DEVELOPMENT 


c « a ¥ 


OF A NEW SCIENCE 


A few moments before the above remarkable air photograph was taken, two aeroplanes 
had flown above a dense and chilly cloud which was hanging over the township of 
Gresham, in Oregon. From one of the aircraft a few pellets of “ dry-ice " (chilled carbon 
dioxide gas) were thrown into the cloud. As a result of this action. the moisture in 
the cloud was precipitated as snow, melting int} rain as it passed through warmer air. 
The theory behind this extraordinary development of what may be a new science of 
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Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the Uniled States of America. 
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WEATHER CONTROL. 


weather control is as follows: winter clouds and fogs often contain tons of moisture in 
droplets super-cooled far below freezing temperature, but lacking the extra impetus 
to freeze solid. The fragments of frozen carbon dioxide supply the needed impetus 
and start a sort of “ chain reaction."’ Similar experiments were carried out in February 
by the Australian Council for Scientific and Industrial Research in conjunction with the 
R.A.A.F. Aircraft from Sydney dropped “ dry-ice" which caused rainstorms later 
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\, “TILLIBET”’ "AS A CHILD OF THREE IN A PARTY 
\ FROCK: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH IN 1929. 
\ \ sittin 
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THE SERIOUS, BIG-EYED BABY OF TWO: A SNAPSHOT 
OF THE PRINCESS WITH HER NURSE, IN 1928. \ 


INE NE y CHRISTE) } SS ELIZABETH, IN 19726, 
WiTH HER PARENTS, THEN DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK, + ‘ 
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PORTRAIT STUD PRINCESS 
IN 1932. 


AT A SCOTTISH FETE, IN 1933: 
ELIZABETH AS A SERIOUS CHILD OF SEVEN, 


mt 


BRIDESMAID PRINCESS, AGED FIVE: | 
ARRIVING AT A WEDDING, IN I9}F. N 
y 





GIRL OF TEN: PRINCESS ELIZABETH VISITS TALL AND SMILING GIRL OF TWELVE: HER ROYAI PRINCESS ELIZABETH IN SWIMMING COSTUMI 

THE MINIATURE VILLAGE, IN 1936. HIGHNESS ON BOARD VICTORIA AND ALBERT, IN 1933. AGED THIRTEEN, IN 1939. 
.— aereeeees ne ws n . os ~ 

a holiday throughout the Union. Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary Windsor was 

born in a private house, 17, Bruton Street, Mayfair, on Wednesday, April 21, 1926, 


THE LITTLE 
and was the first child of the Duke and Duchess of York and first grand-daughter of 


* pEKONSCOr,” 


Her education and training were from the first 
[Continued opposite. 


Her Royal Highness Princess Elizabeth, elder daughter of T.M. the King and Queen, 
and Heir Presumptive to the Throne, is in the thoughts of every member of the British 


family of nations at this moment, for on Monday next, April 21, she will celebrate her 
She is spending it in South Africa, and it is being observed as 


King George V. and Queen Mary. 


twenty-first pirthday 
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OUTSIDE Y¥ BWTHYN BACH, THE COTTAGE PRESENTED BY THE PEOPLE OF WALES: 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH, AGED SEVEN, IN 1933, WITH PRINCESS MARGARET. 
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ILLUSTRATING THE PRINCESS’S LOVE OF DOGS: HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
AT GLAMIS, AGED ELEVEN, IN 1937. 


Conkinued | 

designed with a view to the possibility that she might eventually succeed to the 
throne, but their Majesties were determined that neither of their daughters should 
come too early into the public eye, so that it was not until she was sixteen that the 
Princess took up any activities outside the normal pursuits of an ordinary girl. As 
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THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE TO THE THRONE: 
EARLY PORTRAITS. 
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THE ROYAL SISTERS IN THEIR ROBES AT THE CORONATION OF T.M. THE KING 
AND QUEEN ON MAY 12, 1937: PRINCESS ELIZABETH WAS THEN ELEVEN. 
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ON HER THIRTEENTH BIRTHDAY, IN 1939: A DELIGHTFUL PORTRAIT OF PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH IN THE GREAT PARK AT WINDSOR, WITH A FAVOURITE PONY, 


a child she referred to herself as * Lillibet,"’ and was known by this name at home. 
She is a first-class horsewoman and an accomplished swimmer. She won the Children’s 
Challenge Cup at the Bath Club when she was eleven, and gained their Life-saving 
Certificate, so a photograph in swimming costume is among these early portraits. 
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ALWAYS listen with delight to Francis Collinson’s 
musical interpolations in the B.B.C. programme 
“Country Magazine.’”’ It was a stroke of imaginative 
genius to have added this piece of historical and 
wsthetic background to an otherwise rather prosaic 
and everyday—though very valuable—feature. For it 
has constituted a kind of Greek chorus to the ephemeral 
village and county talk of to-day. There are moments 
when the contrasts between the present and the past 
are almost unbearable to anyone who understands 
the implications of these old songs of a far-away 
England ; others when the continuing link of our 
national character and idealism is as heartening as 
a trumpet call. Of the soundness of the old England 
which gave birth to those wonderful songs—not, be it 
marked, in the drawing-rooms and salons of the rich, but 
in the cottages and taverns of the common people—there 
can be no doubt in the mind of anyone with the ear 
and historical knowledge to understand their meaning. 
The question is, rather, how sound are we to-day ? 
Well, in some ways, at any rate, we do not fall 
beneath the stature of our rustic forbears. 
beat Bonaparte and King Louis and the Inquisition, 
we beat Hitler, and against as great odds. We are 
still a race of fighters—the same invincible people 
as the old ballad celebrates, whose hero, ‘“ brave 
Benbow,”’ when his legs were shot off ‘‘ by chain shot,”’ 
had himself carried in a basket to the quarter-deck, 
there, on his bleeding stumps, to direct and hearten 
his men, bidding them (though they needed little 
bidding) never to yield. We did not yield either, 
when the Stukas and Dorniers descended out of the 
defenceless skies and the Panzers rose all round on the 
lonely desert horizon. The toughness, the hardihood 
of the race remain. But are we still a race of poets ? 
For judging by the evidence of those sweet, rude old 
songs, our ancestors certainly were. They did not 
croon second-hand, vitiated sentiments about being 
somebody’s baby ; they sang instead songs that arose 
out of their own personal and racial experience and 
invested them with an intensity and a poetry which 
has lost none of its appeal or freshness 
even after two-and-a-half centuries; 
* Pretty Nancy, sit down 
With me on the ground, 
In the woods where the primroses grow, 
And hear the fond tale 
Of the sweet nightingale 
As we walk in the valley below, . 


” 


The words and music out of the English 
past remind me of what England once 
was, and what England might once 
again become. 

Who wrote these songs? Certainly 
not men of the Court or intellectuals or 
commercial purveyors far removed by 
circumstance from the loves, hopes, fears 
and experience of everyday men and 
women, They are plainly the work of 
those by whom the experiences they 
described were personally and deeply 
felt. They are not merely a catalogue 
of stereotyped sentiments which it is 
felt that the mass of people are likely to 
feel and imitate one another in feeling. 
That is the eternal hallmark of 
vulgarity —the spiritual disease of our 
ersatz age. Not to feel oneself, and then, 
in default of feeling, to imitate slavishly 


If they “ 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


“On Achi Baba’s rocks their bones 
Whiten and on Flanders plain, 
But of their travailings and groans 
Poetry is born again.” 


At the beginning of that wonderful book of Bernard 
Fergusson’s, ‘“‘ The Wild Green Earth ’’—with his 
“‘ Beyond the Chindwin,” the noblest English chronicle 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN: H.R.H, PRINCESS 


ELIZABETH ON A FAVOURITE HACK, 


WITH 











“‘ Far off in Scotland at the hour of battle, 
As these her sons fell dead, 
Above the herds of frosty-breathing cattle 
The winter sun rose red : 
Ip every cothouse and in every city 
In those remembered shires, 
The kettle sang its early-morning ditty 
On newly kindled fires.”’* 
It is so a countryman feels whose natural apprehension 
of the world about him has not been atrophied by 
mass reading, mass picture-gazing and mass listening. 
Those who savour life to the full, though they 
suffer much, enjoy more than they suffer. It is for 
this reason that they tend to accept life. Old front- 
line soldiers—as opposed to barrack-room lawyers— 
are seldom found on the soap-box. Nor are peasants. 
Those distant forbears of ours, mirrored and handed 
down to us in these old folk-songs, missing nothing of 
what life had to offer of mortal feeling and awareness, 
were content with their hard lot and, being content 
with their lot, were content with the institutions of 
their country. It may be difficult for us, remembering 
all they had to put up with, to understand why they 
were content. But the fact remains that so many of 
them were, and to an extent which to us seems almost 
unbelievable. When King George III. visited 
Weymouth in the year of the French Revolution and 
stopped on the way in a village in the New Forest, 
he was followed as he took his evening constitutional 
by an enthusiasti¢ Crowd of yokels singing the National 
Anthem over and over again, until in the end they were 
forced to stop through sheer exhaustion and hoarse- 
ness. And when he arrived at his destination the 
whole of the little seaside town was plastered with 
labels of ‘‘ God savé the King,”’ all the children wore 
similar inscriptions in their caps, and all the labourers 
in their hats, while the seamen of the place never 
approached the house in which the Royal party were 
staying without shouting that loyal slogan on the top 
of their voices and giving three cheers. Even when his 
Majesty took his bathe a band of musicians, concealed, 


\ .- Fanny Burney tells us, in a neighbouring bathing-box, 


struck up ‘‘God save great George our 








King,” as the Royal one entered the 
water. Some of his present Majesty’s 
humbler subjects in South Africa at the 
present time appear to be greeting him 
in much the same spirit. 

Our forbears were content because 
they lived in the moment ; they savoured 
it to the full and made the most of it, 
therefore, in their songs. Haydon, in his 
Table Talk, relates how one day in 1809, 
when driving in the coach from Exeter 
to Wells, he was greatly entertained by a 
sailor who had served at Trafalgar. 
Among the tales this fellow told—and 
his narrative, Haydon recalls, had all the 
simplicity of truth—was an account of 
Nelson’s tour of the gun-decks of his 
flagship as the British line of battle 
bore down on the Franco-Spanish fleet. 
‘When he came down,” he said, “‘ we 
were skylarking, for everything was 
ready and the guns double-shotted.” 
““ What do you mean by skylarking ? "’ 
Haydon asked. “ Jumping over each 
others’ heads,’’ answered the seaman—a 
fine, robust, weather-beaten looking 
fellow, ‘‘ to amuse ourselves till we were 





the fashionable sentiments of the hour. NM 
The film, the broadcast, the slogan 
ideological or commercial—are all 
powerful media of vulgarity : of bogus 
feeling, bogus thought and bogus inclin- 
ation And since there is a sort of 
Gresham's law in these matters, and 
man cannot simultaneously feel bogusly \, 
and feel really, the bogus expels and ‘ 
deadens the real. There is no longer poetry in us 
as a people, because we have so little room in our 
spoon-fed and deadened hearts for real feeling. 
Only in youth, when the urge of love between the 
and in time of war 
when, in desert, ocean and jungle we are left face to 
face with our true natures and the reality and 
mystery of existence, do we become for a moment 
physical, but fully sentient beings. 





sexes transcends the saxophone, 


not only 


} i HER OWN SITTING-ROOM IN BUCKINGHAM PALACE : 


H.R.H,. 
SURROUNDED BY HER PERSONAL POSSESSIONS, 


H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth celebrates her twenty-first birthday on Monday next, April 21, 
wishes of every member of the great family of the British Commonwealth go out to her. 
of this issue we give a selection of early portraits of the Heir Presumptive to the Throne, and on this page 
reproduce two recent poemearenee. taken just before the Royal family left for South Africa. 

Highness is extremely 


nd of riding, and is a first-class horsewoman. 


Photographs by Studio Lisa. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


and the good 
On pages 394 and 395 


She had her first lessons on a Shetland 
pony given to her by her grandfather, when she was four, and has an excellent seat, both side-saddle and astride. 


near enough to fire.’” For such men, 
negligible as was their store of second- 
hand information—what we now gran- 
diloquently call knowledge—never missed 
a moment of real experience. Within the 
scope of their physical and spiritual 
being, they lived life intensely and 
wasted no minute, no experience. They 


Her Royal 





alt 





of our decade—the author prints a poem which he 
wrote at Imphal in January 1943, just before he set 
off on the first of Orde Wingate’s odysseys into the 
Burmese hinterlaid. Not since Julian Grenfell’s 
“Into Battle’ has any English poet crystallised so 
surely the real feelings not of the professional 
intellectual, but of the ordinary man, woken by the 
transmuting experience of active service and war into 
full awareness of his terrestrial existence and nature : 





saw the world as children or lovers or 
poets see it. And the songs they sang and handed down 

-over the cradle, behind the plough, in the ale-house 
bar, around the capstan— expressed that freshness and 
plenitude of feeling, and can still reanimate it, like a 
breath of Atlantic wind, in the stifling, vitiated, deadened 
atmosphere of our urban and vulgarised existence. 





©“ The Wild Green Earth.” Page 9. 
(Coltien.) 


By Bernard Fergusson. 


N.B.— Reproductions and quotations from m The Mlustrated London News” of One Hunprep Years ‘Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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WITH THE MAGNIFICENTLY SITUATED PILE OF UNION BUILDINGS IN THE BACKGROUND: THEIR MAJESTIES AND THE PRINCESSES SURROUNDED BY VETERANS 
OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN BOER WAR DURING THEIR VISIT TO PRETORIA, ADMINISTRATIVE CAPITAL OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
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THE CLIMAX OF THE ROYAL TOUR OF SOUTH AFRICA: HIS MAJESTY THE KING SPEAKING TO THE LOYAL AND ENTHUSIASTIC CROWDS IN PRETORIA, FROM A DAIS 
SPECIALLY ERECTED IN CHURCH SQUARE, DURING THE COURSE OF HIS VISIT FROM MARCH 29-31. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE CAPITAL OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


The climax and the most moving moments of the Royal tour of South Africa were South African War greeted them with quiet dignity and heartfelt loyalty. Crowds 
provided by the visit to Pretoria, ‘ innermost shrine of the Voortrekker tradition " assembled in Church Square to hear the King, General Pienaar and the Mayor speak, 
and the locality most deeply imbued with the “ atmosphere of proud and simple and listen to Mme. Ott-Penetto rendering the specially composed Afrikaans ode of 
culture which defied the might of Queen Victoria's Empire half a century ago." The welcome. The Government buildings seen in our upper photograph were erected 
Royal party were welcomed on March 29 by a salute of guns, and veterans of the in 1910-13 from Sir Herbert Baker's designs and are situated half-way up Meintjeskop. 
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“SECRET SIBERIA”: 


IBERIA, to English people, means several things. 
To some it means a vast, cold jail to which 
criminals and persons uncongenial to whatever Russian 
Government is in office are sent ; to some it is a brown, 
outspread stretch on the map which indicates the size, 
power, and threat of the Russian Dominion ; and to 
some it is an enormous region, climatically difficult, 
no doubt, of unexploited riches, which will later be 
developed as communications are improved and 
central heating follows the flag—at the moment 
the Red Flag. But there has been little written in 


English about its history, its resources, and its future. 

Mr. Lengyel first visited Siberia as a Hungarian 
prisoner of war captured during the war of 1914-18: 
whether he is a Magyar bv race he does not, I think, 





OLD SIBERIA-——-A STREET IN CHITA, 


“| . The city of Chita, famed as a trade centre in Eastern Siberia, and also famed because its principal 
architects had been the revolutionaries involved in the turmoil of 1825, the so-called Dekabrist exiles.” 


state his sympathies, anyhow, are 
all with the Soviet régime, in Siberia 
and elsewhere ; and his Preface, and 
certain other passages, are a paan 
to the Soviets for seeing, and ex- 
ploiting, the possibilities of Siberia 
“economically and, in a military sense, 
as a region to fall back upon, as 
\lexander I. fell back into European 
Russia, in the pre-petrol era, before 
Napoleon, When his book’ was 
written | cannot make out. I didn’t 
notice any date later than 1942 in 
his text, and he talks about a coming 
fhow-down between Russia and Japan, 
which he denounces as wishing to 
control the whole world. ‘' We are,” 
he says, “under the grim necessity 
of fighting for our way of life and 
against our enemies’ way of life.” 
He refers, in this sentence, to the 
Japanese as “ our enemies": I know 
the difficulties of publication nowa- 
days, but I think that, before his 
book came out in England, he might 
have been asked to make a few 
excisions and alterations in order to 
bring it up to date. What delay 
that might have caused might also have given him 
a chance of improving on the very shoddy map which 
this book contains: a botched, smudgy affair which 
does not show half the places he mentions, not 
even the towns of Tobolsk and Yakutsk. 

The book is written in an excited, dramatic 
manner, and is biased: the harmless last Czar and 
his family were “ killed "'; people on the other side 
were murdered The whole story of the civil war 
between the Bolsheviks and the Whites (especially 
Kolchak, as he was in Siberia) is coloured by this 
bias: there is nothing judicial in the author's mind 
The real interest of the book lies in its story of the 
discovery, exploration, and settlement of that huge 
territory of Siberia which, when the Russians first 
tarted penetrating it in search of furs, was almost 
as empty of natives as North America was of Indians 


“woret Saber Hy Emil Lengevel Illustrated Robert 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


when the Europeans first invaded it. The natives 
are still there. ‘‘ There are about 140 native groups 
in Siberia, some of them very numerous, such as the 
Buriat Mongols, who number about 900,000, and 
some of them very few, such as the Bots, only thirty- 
one of whom were found by the last census-taker.”’ 
The number of groups might have been increased 
had Mr. Lengyel taken into account the southern 
part of Russia-in-Asia, the Khanates, the Moslem 
populations of Khiva, Bokhara and Samarcand : 
but those are not in Siberia, though just as much 
dominated by Russians as they were under the 
tyrannical Czars. 

What there was of organised life in Siberia was 
destroyed in the thirteenth century by Genghiz Khan: 
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A FAMILY OF THE LOWER AMUR. 


* The fourth of the great Siberian rivers is the Amur, known to the natives as the ‘kind’ and ‘ good.’ It forms the 


boundary between Manchukuo and Siberia. 


/Ilustrations reproduced from the book “ Secret Siberia”; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Robert Hale, Lid. 


the return march began with Ivan the Terrible in the 
sixteenth century. Yermak and his criminal Cossacks, 
a nuisance in Russia, were sent across the Urals to 
deal with the controlling Khan, and ensure the supply 
of minks and sables. Yermak won, and he and his 
men were granted an amnesty as a reward: that was 
the beginning of Russia's control of one-sixth of the 
earth's surface—though those fractions are always 
rather misleading : Baffin Land is coloured red on the 
maps, but I never heard of any of my friends going 
there to live. Yermak died before the Czar changed 
his mind again: ‘ The miraculous armour worn by 
Yermak had helped him to many sensational victories 
Now it was to cause his death. Only desultory 
fighting continued in the outposts of the country, 
but Yermak maintained the upper hand. One day 
in August, in the year 1584, he decided upon a holiday 
on an island in the Irtish River. A band of guerillas 
fell upon him, He attempted to swim, but the heavy 


armour dragged him down The Siberia which he 








By EMIL LENGYEL.* 


had opened up to Russia claimed him. His death 
by drowning in his warrior’s costume was given 
fabulous meanings, and he was acclaimed a hero. 
Had he lived longer, his outlaw exploits might have 
led him to the gallows, and he would have been for- 
gotten. Now monuments in Siberia commemorate 
his fame.”’ 

Furs were the incentive, as they were to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in similar country. In the 
seventeenth century the Cossack Deshnev sailed down 
the Lena, rounded the easternmost point of Asia, 
and discovered the Bering Strait. He sent his report 
to the Governor of Yakutsk. It lay in the pigeon- 
holes there (bureaucrats in that time and place being 
much like those in our own War Office which hid 





CONVICT LABOUR IN THE TAI@GA-——-THE MARSHY FOREST-LAND OF SIBERIA, 


“ Siberia as a whole was a natural prison site, isolated from the rest of the world. In a sense this continent 
was attached to European Russia by a mere one-trunk railway line.’ 


away the first design for a tank years 
before the tank was “ invented ’’) for 
eighty years : and came to light eight 
years after the Dane Bering was sent 
out to find out, what Deshnev had 
already found out, whether there was 
a sea passage between Asia and 
America. In the eighteenth century, 
on the model of the East India Com- 
pany, the Russo-America Company 
was founded, and occupied the Aleu- 
tians and Alaska, going as far as 
Spanish California to get wheat for a 
population which was afflicted by 
scurvy if it tried to live entirely on 
fish. In the nineteenth century, before 
Klondike was discovered, Alaska was 
sold to the U.S.A. for less than two 
million pounds: had it not been, the 
crisis between the U.S.A. and Russia 
at this moment might have been 
even more acute than it is. 

Stage by stage Siberia was 
developed. There came a point at 
which the respectable settlers, not 
wishing to live in a country of bandits, 
demanded that no more criminal con- 
victs should be sent there: they got 
their way and only politicals (of which the Decem- 
bust Liberals had been the first illustrious ones) were 
sent there, many of them proving extremely useful. 
Siberia was a free sort of prison: ‘ Joseph V. Stalin, 
the leader of Soviet Russia at war, was sent to Siberia 
six times in the decade between 1903 and 1913. He 
was consigned there under various names, such as 
Tosso, Kuba, and also Stalin (‘Steel’), but not 
under his own name of Djugashvili. Six times he 
escaped from Siberia, and each time reverted to his 
revolutionary activities."’ 

rhat was pretty good going. But I doubt whether 
anybody opposing the present régime in Russia 
would be allowed to go to Siberia six times and escape 
six times. However, here, mixed up with a good deal 
ot controversial politics, and written in rather a 
journalistic way, is a very informing history of an in 
creasingly important part of the globe which, before long 
may know more railways than the Trans-Siberian and 
in the south, a greatly increased industrial population 
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rR eae car gem | THEIR MAJESTIES IN JOHANNESBURG: 
THE MOST STRENUOUS DAY OF THE TOUR. 
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PASSING THROUGH THE NATIVE QUARTER OF ORLANDO ON THEIR WAY TO THE 
JOHANNESBURG RACECOURSE ON APRIL I: THE ROYAI. PARTY IN AN OPEN CAR, 


VETERANS OF MANY WARS MARCII- \ 
ING PAST THE ROYAL VISITORS 
ON APRIL I: THEIR MAJESTIES 
AND THE PRINCESSES OUSIDE 
THE CITY HALL, JOHANNESBURG, 
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HE Royal party arrived at 
Johannesburg on April 1 

and embarked on their most 
crowded day of engagements 
amid the greatest enthusiasm 
from the largest crowds they had 
perhaps encountered throughout 
the whole tour. They proceeded 
to the City Hall, where a dais 
had been erected, and the King 
unveiled a new panel on the 
City’s Cenotaph to commemorate 
the dead of the Second World 
War. The day's programme in- 
cluded the opening of the Agricul- 
tural Fair by his Majesty, a civic 
lunch followed by a drive to the 
racecourse through the crowded 
native quarter of Orlando. The 
evening’s engagements consisted 
of a banquet for their Majesties 
given by the Administrator of the 
Transvaal, and a dinner, followed 
by a dance, for the Princesses. 
The day ended with a firework 
display. When the Royal family 
went down the Crown Gold- 
mines on April S they descended 
in a miners’ cage at a pace of 
1000 ft. a minute, and watched 
the native labourers at work. 
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AFTER THE KING HAD UNVEILED A NEW INSCRIPTION ON THE JOHANNESBURG CITY CENOTAPH: 


4 GUARD OF HONOUR OF THE TRANSVAAL-SCOTTISH MARCHING PAST THE SALUTING-BASF. 
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” HUSSAR,” THE THIRTEEN-VEAR-OLD PONY MASCOT OF THE IMPERIAL LIGHT HORSE REGIMENT, THE ROVAL DeSCENT OF A GOLD-MINE ON APRIL §:; THE QUEEN AND \ 
‘ 


ROUSES BROVAL ADMIRATION: THE KING (L.), PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE QUEEN. } THE PRINCESSES WEARING WHITE COATS AND PROTECTIVE HELMETS. } 
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THE ROYAL 


aver 


THE KING OPENING THE SECOND SESSION OF THE SIXTH PARLIAMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA, ON APRIL 7: THE SCENE IN 
WHERE THIRTY MEMBERS REPRESENT A POPULATION OF 2,000,000 EUROPEANS AND AFRICANS, WITH THEIR MAJESTIES ON THE THRONES AND THE PRINCESSES IN THE BALCONY. 


RHODESIAN 
PRESENTED 


GIFT OF 42,000 
DEPUTATION WHO 
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The Royal family arrived in Southern Rhodesia on April 7, in two aircraft of the King’s 
light, and the King opened the Southern Rhodesian Parliament. The single chamber at 
alisbury has thirty members to represent 2,000,000 Europeans and Africans, but the 
ce ny Was performed with all the dignity and much of the pomp familiar at Westminster 
The King wore Navy white uniform with the sash of the Order of the Garter, and the Queen 
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FAMILY IN RHODESIA: EVENTS FROM THE SALISBURY PROGRAMME. 
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THE SINGLE CHAMBER OF PARLIAMENT HOUSE, SALISBURY 1 
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RECOGNISES A CORPORAL SHE 
NICHOLLS, V.C., AND R. G. 


HAD KNOWN 
NORTON, V.C, 


THE GRENADIERS 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH WITH H, 


THE 
IN 


COLONEL OF 
THE REGIMENT: 


and Princesses were in Court dress. —On the afternoon of April 7 Princess Elizabeth received 
a diamond brooch, the gift of white and coloured Rhodesian school-children, presented by 
a representative group of five.—On April 9 her Royal Highness, who is Colonel of the 
Grenadiers, recognised Harry Nicholls, V.C., who was formerly a corporal in the regiment 


at a gathering of ex-Service men at Salisbury 
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A NEW ROBOT WEAPON: BRITAIN’S FIRST RADIO-CONTROLLED PROJECTILE. 


Drawn BY ovuR Spectat Artist, G. H. Davis, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE FatrREY AVIATION Company, Ltr. 








A FLYING “TORPEDO’’ WHICH CAN BE “STEERED "’ 


It has recently been reported that the first British pilotiess, radio-controlled, rocket 
missile has successfully completed a full range of flight trials. This new missile 
has been designed and developed by the Research Division of the Fairey Aviation 
Co. Ltd., and sponsored by the Directorate of Guided Projectiles, Ministry of 
Supply. It has reached the stage when its flight can be fully controlled from the 
ground. The missile is of orthodox monoplane design, with the wing-tips ‘ clipped " 
at the extremities, and for special trial flights fitted with small observation flares. 
Control surfaces consist of ailerons and elevators only, as flying control is effected 
without the use of a rudder. Propulsive power is derived from a main motor 


TO ITS TARGET: THE FAIREY GUIDED MISSILE. 


assembly comprising four standard 5-in. rockets, and the take-off is assisted by four 
booster rockets of standard 3-in. pattern fitted externally in pairs on each side of 
the fuselage. These booster rockets are jettisoned by small black-powder charges 
1°6 seconds after the take-off. In flight, control is exercised by moving a “ joystick "' 
mounted on a control box on the ground and an adjacent transmitter, linked to 
this box, relays the initial impulses as radio signals on predetermined frequencies 
For take-off the missile is mounted on the rails of a 10-ft. ramp of light tubular 
construction, and an important feature of the rocket is that it can be assembled by 
a team of four men in less than |$ minutes. 


‘ 
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SOMPULSORY service in the armed forces, 
i to which this country is now committed 
for a considerable time, is not in the broadest 
sense a party issue. It is, indeed, opposed 
by the small Liberal Party, but it is sponsored 
by the Government, which is formed by 
Labour, the predominant party in the House 
of Commons, and it is supported by the Con- 
servatives, the second party, which provides 
the Opposition. Were that the whole story, 


the issue would be simple, but it is complicated by the fact 
that a considerable proportion of the Government’s own 
supporters are opposed to the principle of compulsory 
A number of them, large enough to be 
disquieting to the Government, carried resistance so far 
as to vote against the second reading of the National 
Many more abstained from voting. Others, 
again, let it be known that they voted for the Bill as a 
The Govern- 


national service. 


Service Bill. 


matter of party loyalty, but with reluctance. 
ment made a strong appeal to its supporters 
before the two-days debate on the second 
reading took place, and was clearly disappointed 
that this did not meet with more success, There 
was no concession made during the debate, but 
immediately after the division the Minister of 
Defence and the Minister of Labour tabled an 
amendment to reduce the period of service from 
eighteen months to one year, 

The Bill provides for compulsory service 
from the beginning of the year 1949, by which 
time the transitional arrangements now in force 
will have come to an end, The _ original 
provision was one of eighteen months’ whole- 
time service, followed by five-and-a-half years’ 
service in the reserve, during which each man 
would be compelled to do a minimum of 21 
days’ training in each year and a minimum 
of 60 days’ during the whole period. A range 
of from eighteen to twenty-six years during 
which the ‘“ national service man,” can perform 
his service is a welcome concession to the 
demands of higher education and apprentice- 
ship, though the necessary safeguards are 
prepared to prevent evasion of service. The 
only exception to be made is in favour of 
underground coal-miners, who will not be called 
up during the next five years, The shortage 
of coal is good reason enough for this exemption, 
but it is to be hoped that it too will be 
protected from abuse. As a principle it is not 
desirable. The essential justification for universal 
service is that it is fair, imposes an equal 
burden on all, and favours no particular class, 
1 must confess to disliking this creation of a 
privileged class, and I hope that it will not be 
continued an hour longer than it is essential 
to the national economy. 

There was a certain weakness in the debate 
which was due to the vague nature of the last 
White Paper on defence. Nobody in the country 
knows Officially the strength of the armed forces 
in units—that is, battleships and cruisers, 
divisions, squadrons of aircraft, a more import- 
ant matter than their strength in men. Yet 
the general lines on which the Government 
has been working are fairly clear. It had been 
discovered by experiment that voluntary 
recruitment, though improving recently, would 
not produce enough men to meet the country’s 
present obligations or the demands of its military 
policy, Apart from that, it was necessary to 
provide a strong trained reserve, so that we 
should not revert to the situation in which we 
found ourselves after the First World War, when 
our embodied forces were reduced almost to 
vanishing-point and we ceased to posséss a 
reserve potential as soon as the soldiers who had 
served during the war became too old or forgot 
their training. During the debate the Govern- 
ment spokesmen utterly rejected the suggestion 
that twelve months’ service would suffice. 
Mr, Alexander, the Minister of Defence, stated 
that after twelve months’ training at home a 
certain proportion of the national service men 
would be required to serve abroad, though he 
added that this was only a temporary expedient. 

I am in favour of compulsory national 
service, which does not appear to be avoidable 
at the present time. Yet I feel considerable 
sympathy for those who voted against the 
second reading. Conscription is opposed to 
all their ideals and traditions. The theory that 
conscription is the democratic method of service 
and that there is something not quite creditable 
in wholly professional fighting Services, which 
has been prevalent on the Continent for at 
least a century and has extended to the left 
wing, has never made much headway over here, 
certainly not in the Labour Party. I consider 
that their attitude was more to be honoured 
and more logical than that of those who voted 
for the second reading yet coupled their 
support with pressure for a reduction of service 
to twelve months. And it may well be that 
the amendment tabled in favour of this 
reduction has been due as much to this 
pressure as to the open opposition of those 
whose consciences would not permit them 
to follow a similar course, Mr, Churchill 


spoke of “ crack-pated " opposition, 


against the Government has now left 


To my mind, there 
was nothing crack-pated in the opposition to conscription, 
but I confess I fear we have reached a situation which can 
only be described as ridiculous, since the pressure exercised 
us saddled with 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE FUTURE OF NATIONAL SERVICE. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


ILLUSTRATED 


conscription, but at the same time so emasculated it that 
it loses much of its value. but 

As there has been no change in world problems or world 
conditions since Mr. Alexander told the House of Commons 
that eighteen months’ service was essential, we must assume 
that it is still essential to the proper working of the scheme. 
This would mean that after the new system of national 
service had been at work for one year, on January 1, 1950, 
we should begin to feel a shortage. I am at the time of 


AN ANGLO-SAXON CEMETERY TURNED UP BY THE PLOUGH. 
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FOUND NEAR THE SITE OF THE MILDENHALL TREASURE: A FINE FLUTED POTTERY 


URN FROM AN ANGLO-SAXON CEMETERY RECENTLY DISCOVERED DURING PLOUGHING 
IN WEST SUFFOLK. 
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SOME BEADS OF GLASS AND A BRONZE TWEEZERS ; 
A FUNERARY URN OF ABOUT THE FIFTH CENTURY A.D. FROM THE RECENTLY 
DISCOVERED ANGLO-SAXON CEMETERY, NEAR MILDENHALL, 


In the Icklingham-Lackford district of West Suffolk, not far from Mildenhall where the plough not 
long ago uncovered the great treasure of Roman plate (described in our issues of June 29 and 
July 6, 1946), the plough has recently made another interesting archwological discovery. A field, 
belonging to Mr. D. W. P. Gough, which has not been broken since Napoleonic days, was being 
ploughed and numerous shards of pottery were thrown up. A local enthusiast, Mr. S. Marston, 
recognised their historical value and excavations were made by Mr. Lethbridge, the official investi- 
gator of the Mildenhall Treasure. The site, which is being laid down to crops, was discovered to 

that of a very large Anglo-Saxon cemetery. The burials (it is stated) are all cremated and 
enclosed in urns ranging in date from 475 to 675 A.D. The cemetery surrounds a small ditched 
enclosure of Roman date, in which is the rectangular foundation of a small Roman building. This 
had been destroyed either by the Saxons or by weather and had become a dumping-ground for 
rubbish in Anglo-Saxon days. It is estimated that between one and two thousand of these urns 
must have existed, and further excavations are planned when the crops on the land have been harvested, 
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writing unable to say whether the abandonment of the 
eighteen months’ period will lead to the abandonment of 
the intention to send a proportion of the national service 
men to foreign stations. If it does, then we may not be 
able to hold these stations in the minimum requisite strength ; 
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N.B.- The photographs on this page do not sliustrate Captain Falls’ article, 





Government's own ranks. 
which the 
make, but I hope we shall now be allowed to go ahead on 
the basis of a steady policy and to get the utmost out of the 
sadly abbreviated scheme which is left to us, 
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if it does not, then these troops probably 
cannot be sent farther afield than Germany, 
since it would be improper to send them 
abroad until they had received some nine 
months’ training, and it would be un- 
economic to send them any considerable 
distance for a period of only three months. 
I am aware that there are objections to 
sending conscripts abroad at all in time of 
peace, and that nations which in the past 


had a system of conscription did not commonly do so, 
if this was considered necessary when the debate 
was in progress on the Monday and Tuesday, it could 
not have become any less so on the Thursday, when 
the Government amendment was tabled. 

Leaving the question of foreign service out of account, 
there is another important point to be considered, the value 
of the national service man as a reservist. Mr. 
the Minister of Labour, in moving the second reading of 


Isaacs, 


the Bill, remarked upon the necessity of building 
up a well-trained reserve. We must, he said, 
maintain a reasonable state of preparedness, in 
case we were ever called upon to defend ourselves 
in war. My own view, which I know to be 
shared by many others who have studied the 
subject, is that it is extremely doubtful whether 
even the average man who is not a specialist 
can be made so efficient in the course of a year’s 
training that the knowledge and experience gained 
will stay with him with the aid of the refresher 
training in the various reserves. As to the 
specialists, the most that can be hoped is that 
their training will give them a certain extra 
value as reservists. There can be little or no 
prospect that it will render them useful for the 
maintenance of their respective Services before 
their year is up. I have always felt that the 
eighteen-months period might eventually be cut 
down to fifteen, without a serious loss except 
numerically, but twelve I regard as too short 
to make the average man full value for the 
great expense involved in his training. 

It must be recognised that the recruit 
passes through a number of stations, in each of 
which there is a certain period of settling in 
and routine before he commences serious work. 
Many angry letters are addressed to the Press 
protesting against time being wasted in fatigues 
such as washing floors and peeling potatoes, 
but the writers do not answer the question 
who is to do the duties of the internal 
economy of the forces. There is no large 
labour pool on which to draw for the purpose, 
and there would be an outcry if labour were 
taken away from the vital tasks of civil life. 
And yet something can doubtless be done to 
fit more instruction into the available time. To 
my mind, one of the first considerations of 
those who are responsible for the training of the 
forces should be to revise their plans and 
programmes in such a way as to make the 
whole process a less leisurely one. They should 
try to make the training as intense as possible 
by concentrating upon essentials and cutting 
out the time gaps between the various forms of 
instruction given to the national service man. 
It is an unfortunate situation, due to political 
exigencies, but thcir job is to make the best 
of it, and it is probable that careful planning 
will enable them to get better value from the 
time at their disposal. It also goes without 
saying that the utmost possible benefit should be 
obtained from Territorial and other reserve 
training. At one time greatest emphasis was laid 
upon creating a holiday atmosphere for these, 
but that, I fear, we can no longer afford to do. 

Then the Service authorities will have to 
turn once more to the voluntary element. Here 
the situation is not altogether unhopeful. The 
voluntary intake of the forces has recently 
increased by about 7o per cent. More young 
men of all ranks are finding that, as compared 
with civil life, pay and conditions are not as 
unfavourable as they appeared when almost 
the sole thought in the minds of all who had 
been on active service was how soon their 
release group would be reached. The numbers on a 
regular term of enlistment are still small—only 
100,000 in the Army, for example—but if service 
can be made attractive to the national service men 
there are likely to be plenty of re-engagements. 
And when I say attractive, I mean interesting and 
inspiring, not soft. Armed forces which are not 
thoroughly fit physically and capable of enduring 
exertions and even hardships are of small value, 
because they cannot be used profitably in time of 
emergency without a special “ toughening.” The 
experiment upon which we are entering is one which 
demands leadership above all else, and which 
cannot succeed unless it gets leadership of first-rate 
quality. It is always regrettable when foreign 
affairs and defence are brought into the arena of 
party politics. It seemed that there was a prospect 
of keeping both of them out of it in the period 
immediately following the war, and at least they 
have neither of them become a field of con 
troversy between the two main parties. They 
have, however, been brought in further than is 
desirable, owing to conflicts of opinion in the 
I frankly regret the concession 


Government has considered itself bound to 
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’ MR. FRED EILLS PRITCHARD. \;" MR. DAVID LLEWELYN JENKINS t Crown Prince Frederik of Denmark, the elder - of King 
Appointed a Justice of the High Court of » Appointed a Justice of the High Court of \ en ness og Bog a Beall Bg Fagg bn 
Justice (King’s Bench Division). He is Justice (Chancery Division). Is forty-eight \ announced that Prince Frederik was taking over the duties | 
forty-seven and has been Judge of the = has been a King’s Counsel since 1938. \ of Regent. In May 1935 he married Princess Ingric of 
Salford Hundred Court of Record since | Appointed Attorney-General of the Ducliy \ ‘Sweden. They have two daughters. \ 

} 1944. Educated at Shrewsbury School and } ncaster in May 1946. Educated at 

«,. Liverpool University. Called to the Bar, | Socios, and Balliol College, Oxford. P 
Middle Temple, 1923. Assistant-Judge } Called to the Bar, Lincoln’s Inn, 1923.) 
Advocate General, 1942-45. F Served with the R.A.S.C., 1940-45. 


KING CHRISTIAN OF DENMARK. 
It was announced on April 8 that King Christian X. of 
Denmark was seriously ill at Amalienborg Castle, suffer 
ing from pneumonia and heart affection. During the 
ensuing days there was widespread anxiety on his behalf. 
Born in 1870, he succeeded to the throne on the death 
of his father in May 1912. 
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\ DR. S. MONCKTON COPEMAN. LORD SALISBURY. 

‘ Died on April 11, oe eighty-five. Medical Officer, : Died on April 4, aged eighty-five. Fourth Marquess of 
Ministry of Health, 1919-25. An authority on vaccina- “apatite A Salisbury and head of his branch of the tong-distinguished 

\ tion, and inventor of glycerinated lymph, officially House of Cecil. Eldest son of Lord Salisbury. the late 

\ adopted in 1898, now in general use for anti-smallpox Victorian Conservative Prime Minister. Under-Secretary 

; vaccination. After his retirement in in 1925 was for many for Foreign Affairs, 1900-1903. Lord Privy Seal, 

\ years a member of the L.C.C. and of the Hampstead \ 1903-1905 and 1924-29. Leader of the House of Lords, \ 

’ Borough Council. 1925-29. 
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THE MOST REV. D. T. OWEN. 

Died on April 9, aged seventy. Archbishop of Toronto 

and Primate of the Church of England i Comets since — es 

1934. He was educated first in England and later in ees i ; : : i 

Canada. Ordained in 1901; Bishop of Niagara from VICEROY RECEI S THE MAHATMA LORD AND LAD\ 

1925 to 1932, when Tie became Bishop of Toronto. He } MOUNTBATTEN WITH MR. GANDHI OUTSIDE VICEROY'S HOUSE. \ 

paid a visit to Canadian htc) in the United Kingdom | Mr. Gandhi arrived in Delhi from Patna on March 31, and had a long talk. whict N 
ae 7 was afterwards described as “ most friendly,” with the Viceroy and : 

2 AARON, Mountbatten. This was the first meeting between ienibinmememenaia: 
\ the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi. 


MR. HENRY FORD. 

Died on April 7, aged eighty-three. The greatest figure \ 

‘ in the automobile industry, and founder of the Ford t 

Motor Co., which has turned out some 31,000,000 cars. } 

, A pioneer of mass production of motor-cars, from which \ 

\ he made a vast fortune. In 1887 he built his first cas | \ 
engine, and in 1896 his first Ford car. 





MR. HENRY WALLACE. 
Former Vice-President 
and Secretary of Com- 
merce of the United 
States. Arrived in Lon- 
don on April 8 for a visit 
described as “ an effort to 
discover in England and 
Western Europe the 
forces that will play the 
most part in the uniting 
of the world on behalf of 
peace.” Has broadcast 
and made several public 
speeches which have 
caused criticism and 
resentment in America. 





Appointed chairman of 
the British Section of the 
International Committee 
for Bird Preservation. Is 
Keeper of Zoology at the 
British Museum (Natural 
History), formerly in 

of the Bird Sec- 


ornithological circles 

this country and Presi- 
dent of the British 
Ornithologists’ Union. 
For a number of years 
he was attached to the 
Bombay Natura! History 
Museum, being particu- 
larly interested in Indian 
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M. E. E. BOLLAERT. 
New Governor of Indo- 
China Recently left 
Paris: by air for Saigon to 
take up his appointment. 
A Radical member of the 
French Upper House, he 
was unanimously chosen 
on March 5 to replace 
Admiral Thierry d'Argen- 
lieu as Governor. Ad- 
miral d’Argenlieu was 
recalled because his 
methods were not ap- 
proved by the Left Wing 
of the Cabinet. 





MR. MAX INTRATOR. 
~~ to be the leader of 
international currency 
- behind the smuggling 
Jews into Palestine—a 
suggestion which he has 
denied. Is now in the Santé 
Prison in Paris awaiting his 
trial. During the hearing of 
summonses under the cur- 
rency regulations in Britain, 
his name was mentioned in 


* connection with supplying 


KING: A NATIVE CHIEF OF MASHONALAND 


The Royal family attended a native indaba on the 
racecourse during their three-day visit to Salis- | | 
bury. Fifty native chiefs, in red and biue gowns, { } 
resembling t robes of Oxford doctors of 


philosophy, received medallions from the King 


» money to visitors to 


rance. 
Intrator, who is forty-six 
years old, is reported to be 
of German birth. He has 
been in prison since last 
December when the Sdreté 
raided his hotel rooms. 
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THE ROVING CAMERA: PICTORIAL NEWS FROM LAND AND SEA. 


ee eile Se mn esis UNDER THE SHADOW OF TABLE MOUNTAIN: THE GREEK FREIGHTER GEORGE M. LIVANOS 
FORMERLY CHALLENGERS FOR THE AMERICA CUP, NOW TO BE SOLD PIECE BY PIECE: LYING WITH A BROKEN BACK AFTER RUNNING AGROUND NEAR CAPE TOWN. 
MR. SOPWITH’S YACHTS, ENDEAVOURS 1, AND I1., LYING ON THE MUD AT GOSPORT. The Greek freighter George M. Livanos recently ran aground in the “early hours, off Green Point light- 
: . j ; h oe 

On April 10, Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith’s ocean-racing yachts, Endeavour /., which lost to Rainbow in age peed ee Town, and later ~broke in half. Subsequently, after being abandoned by her crew, 
p AP , x - - p caught fire. Her cargo included nickel as well as wool; and it was reported that many bales 
234, and Endeavour I/1., which lost to Ranger in 1937 in the races for the America Cup, were both were floating in the sea. Our picture shows the fine South African coastline and, in the background 
ffered for sale by auction at Gosport. No bid was made for them complete, nor yet as hulls and oe the heights of Table Mountain , , 
e.d keels only. The various parts were sold separately. In these races, the first American yacht r : 
won in 1851 and every contest since has been won by the U.S.A. 


ae 





“ 


AWARDED TATE ANIMALS’ ‘“y.C."": “* REGAL,”” A FINE BAY RECORD-BREAKING COAL-MINERS WHO WERE RECENTLY MONA LISA"’—A SIXTEENTH - CENTURY COPY—STOLEN, 
ENTERTAINED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD. AND RECENTLY RECOVERED BY THE PARIS POLICE, 


itan A pafty of coal-miners from al! parts of the country, who have This copy of Leonardo da Vinci’s famous picture was recently 
Police, is one «* the first three horses to receive from the P.D.S.A set up records for output, were recently the honoured guests of the stolen, whether in mistake for the original is not stated, and 
the award of the Dickin Medal. In his case it was given for steadi- National Coal Board They were entertained to luncheon at recovered by the Paris Police. It is attributed to Joost van Cleef, 
ness under fire, particularly on two occasions, in 1941 and 1944, when the Connaught Rooms in London; and later went on to watch a Flemish painter, born about 1520, who after early successes was 
his Muswell Hill stable was bombed. the England v. Scotland International Match at Wembley. much overshadowed by Titian. 


GELDING OF THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 
 Regal,’’ seen here with his regular rider, P.C. Poole, of the Metropol 








HOW TO DRY A FLOODED HOUSE A MOBILE HOT-*AIR DRVING APPARATUS, SIMILAR TO SHIP ABOARD! AN 80-TON TUG BEING LIFTED DIRECT FROM THE WATER TO THE DECK 
THOSE USED BY THE R.A.F, TO WARM APROPLANES IN COLD WEATHER, BEING USED At OF THE S.S. CLAN BUCHANAN, WHERE SHE IS TO TRAVEL AS DECK CARGO TO ADEN 


WINDSOR IN A CAMPAIGN TO HELP DRY OUT HOUSES WHICH WERE RECENTLY FLOODED, THIS IS STATED TO BK ONE OF THE BIGGEST LIFTS ATTEMPTED BY A SHIP'S OWN TACKLE 
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MOURNING IN ATHENS AND LONDON; UNREST IN VIENNA AND DUISBERG. 


H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT LEAVING 


H.M. QUEEN MARY ARRIVING AT THE 
THE LONDON MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR HER GREEK SOLDIERS PAY THEIR LAST TRIBUTE TO KING GEORGE OF THE HELLENES WHO DIED MLMORIAL SERVICE FOR KING GEORGE OF 


COUSIN, KING GEORGE OF THE HELLENES. SUDDENLY ON APRIL I: FILING PAST THE COFFIN AS IT LAY IN STATE IN ATHENS ‘CATHEDRAL, THE HELLENES IN LONDON, 


THE MILE-LONG FUNERAL PROCESSION: SIXTY SAILORS DREW THE GUN-CARRIAGE BEARING WAITING FOR THE COFFIN TO BE PLACED ON THE GUN-CARRIAGE: KING PAUL, QUEEN 
THE COFFIN AND KING PAUL AND THE CROWN PRINCE WALKED IMMEDIATELY BEHIND IT. FREDERIKA, THE CROWN PRINCE AND HIS SISTERS, AND OTHER RELATIVES. 

The funeral service for King George II. of the Hellenes, who died suddenly on April 1, took place in gun-carriage bearing the coffin, and representatives of the King, President ;Truman and other heads of 
Athens Cathedral on April 6, and he was buried in the mausoleum ot the Greek Royal family at States were present. The King was represented by the Duke of Gloucester at the London Men 
Tatoi, near Athens. King Paul, leading six-year-old Crown Prince Constantine, walked behind the service and een Mary, the Duchess of Gloucester and the Duchess of Kent also attended. 
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DEMONSTRATING IN VIENNA A SECTION OF THE HUGE CROWD OF TEN THOUSAND WOMEN DEMONSTRATING IN THE RUHR PART OF A GREAT CROWD OF MINERS AND OTHER 
WHO CELEBRATED INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY ON MARCH 


30 WORKERS AT DUISBERG, LISTENING TO SPEECHES OF PROTEST 
assembled in Vienna to celebrate International The recent demonstrations in Western Germany, which culminated in a conference of 500 delegates at 
onference at Moscow to complete Bochum deciding on a twenty-four-hour stoppage of work, were primarily directed against the sh< rtage 

to carry out her reconstruction. of food, though other grievances of a more political nature were also expressed. 


AGAINST FOOD SHORTAGES 
On March 30 ten thousand women, and their 
Women's Day They carried banners urging the F 


the Austrian Treaty and give Austria 
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FORMERLY 
MR, SOPWITH’S YACHTS, ENDEAVOURS 1, AND 


offered for sale by auction at Gosport. 
e.d keels only. The various parts were sold separately. 


TO BE SOLD PIECE BY PIECE: 
ON THE 
On April 10, Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith’s ocean-racing yachts, Endeavour /., which lost to Rainbow in 
934, and Endeavour I1., which lost to Ranger in 1937 in the races for the America Cup, were both 
No bid was made for them complete, 
In these races, 
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UNDER THE SHADOW OF TABLE MOUNTAIN: 
WITH A BROKEN 
The Greek freighter George M. Livanos recently ran aground in the “early hours, off Green Point light- 
house, near Cape Town, and later~brokein half. 
Her cargo included nickel as well as wool; and it was reported that many bales 
Our picture shows the fine South African coastline and, in the background, 
he heights of Table Mountain. 


LYING 
MUD AT GOSPORT, 


the ship caught fire. 


nor yet as hulls and were floating in the sea, 


the first American yacht 


won in 1851 and every contest since has been won by the U.S.A. 


‘““ REGAL,”” A FINE BAY 


POLICE, 


rei& ANIMALS’ “v.c,": 
GELDING OF THE METROPOLITAN 


*' Regal,” seen here with his regular rider, P.C. Poole, of the Metropolitan 

Police, is one «* the first three horses to receive from the P.D.S.A. 

the award of the Dickin Medal. In his case it was given for steadi- 

ness under fire, particularly on two occasions, in 1941 and 1944, when 
his Muswell Hill stable was bombed. 


AWARDED 
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WINDSOR IN A 1O OUT HOUSES WHIcH 


DRVING 
COLD WEATHER, 


WERE RECENTLY 
COAL BOARD, 


RECORD-BREAKING COAL-MINERS WHO 
ENTERTAINED BY THE NATIONAL 


A pafty of coal-miners from all parts of the country, who have 
set up records for output, were recently the honoured guests of the 
National Coal Seand’ They were entertained to luncheon at 
the Connaught Rooms in London; and later went on to watch 
the England v. Scotland International Match at Wembley. 
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THIS IS STATED 
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AND SEA. 


THE GREEK FREIGHTER GEORGE M. LIVANOS 


BACK AFTER RUNNING AGROUND NEAR CAPE TOWN. 


tI 


TUG 


CLAN BUCHANAN, 


OF 


Subsequently, after being abandoned by her crew, 
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MONA LISA”’—-A SIXTEENTH - CENTURY COPY—STOLEN, 
AND RECENTLY RECOVERED BY THE PARIS POLICE, 
This copy of Leonardo da Vinci’s famous picture was recently 
Stolen, whether in mistake for the original is not stated, and 
recovered by the Paris Police. It is attributed to Joost van Cleef, 
a Flemish painter, born about 1520, who after early successes wis 

much overshadowed by Titian. 


DIRECT FROM THE WATER TO THE DECK 
TO TRAVEL AS DECK CARGO TO ADEN. 
LIFTS ATTEMPTED BY A SHIP'S OWN TACKLE, 


BEING LIFTED 
WHERE SHE 
THE BIGGEST 


1s 
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MOURNING IN ATHENS AND LONDON; UNREST IN VIENNA AND DUISBERG. 


H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT LEAVING . H.M. QUEEN MARY ARRIVING AT THE 
THE LONDON MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR HER GREEK SOLDIERS PAY THEIR LAST TRIBUTE TO KING GEORGE OF THE HELLENES, WHO DIED MLMORIAL SERVICE FOR KING GEORGE OF 
COUSIN, KING GEORGE OF THE HELLENES, SUDDENLY ON APRIL I: FILING PAST THE COFFIN AS IT LAY IN STATE IN ATHENS ‘CATHEDRAL, THE HELLENES IN LONDON, 


THE MILE-LONG FUNERAL PROCESSION : SIXTY SAILORS DREW THE GUN-CARRIAGE BEARING WAITING FOR THE COFFIN TO BE PLACED ON THE GUN-CARRIAGE: KING PAUL, QUFEN 
THE COFFIN AND KING PAUL AND THE CROWN PRINCE WALKED IMMEDIATELY BEHIND IT. FREDERIKA, THE CROWN PRINCE AND HIS SISTERS, AND OTHER RELATIVES, 

The funeral service for King George II. of the Hellenes, who died suddenly on April 1, took place in | un-carriage bearing the coffin, and representatives of the King, President ;Truman and other heads of 
Athens Cathedral on April 6, and he was buried in the mausoleum ot the Greek Royal family at | tates were present. The King was represented by the Duke of Gloucester at the London Memorial 
Tatoi, near Athens. King Paul, leading six-year-old Crown Prince Constantine, walked behind the service and Queen Mary, the Duchess of Gloucester and the Duchess of Kent also attended. 
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DEMONSTRATING IN VIENNA A SECTION OF THE HUGE CROWD OF TEN THOUSAND WOMEN DEMONSTRATING IN THE RUHR: PART OF A GREAT CROWD OF MINERS AND OTHER 

WHO CELEBRATED INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S DAY ON MARCH 30. WORKERS AT DUISBERG, LISTENING TO SPEECHES OF PROTEST AGAINST FOOD SHORTAGES 

On March 30 ten thousand women, and their children, assembled in Vienna to celebrate International The recent demonstrations in Western Germany, which culminated in a conference of 500 delegates at 

Women's Day They carried banners urging the Foreign Ministers in conference at Moscow to complete Bochum deciding on a twenty-four-hour stoppage of work, were primarily directed against the shortage 
the Austrian Treaty and give Austria an opportunity to carry out her reconstruction. of food, though other grievances of a more political nature were also expressed. 
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PAINTED BY 
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HAND—A TWO-MAN JOB: 


Apri 19, 1947 


NEW TYPES OF L.N.E 


FROM THE PAINTING BY TE 


APPLYING A GLEAMING LIVERY OF GREEN, BLUE OR BLACK PAINT BY HAND TO THE LATES' TYP 


In the early days the locomotives of the L.N.E.R 
the beautiful 
was expensive in 
the evolution of 
very 
L.N.E.R 


oils and varnishes which produced 
famed, but this method 
however, with 
beauty is obtained 
by hand in the 


were 
To-day, 
lustre and with 


i stil) applied 


synthetic 


have 
encountered 
with 


were painted with pigments, of 
finish for which the engines exposure are 
time, labour and materials. previously 
paints, a finish of equal one 
much less effort, but these paints of 
paint-shop at Doncaster, for years The 


experience 


applied 
coat of 

making a 
new method 





proved the worth of this 
Although the 


care can 
applied to the 


such 
varnish is still 
more pleasing finish 


considerably reduces the 


the p 
on ¢a 
latest 
latest 
blue. 
the ; 


method where vibration and 
many coats of finishing varnish 
now be dispensed with, in practice 
synthetic paint, with the object 
lining-out hag completed 
time that a locomotive spends in 


after the been 
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L.N.E.R. LOCOMOTIVES IN THE PAINT-SHOP AT DONCASTER. 


-AINTING BY TERENCE CUNEO. 


ES’ TYPES OF LOCOMOTIVES: THE FINAL OPERATION BEFORE AN ENGINE GOES INTO SERVICE. 


ind the paint-shop, and it is interesting to note that only two men are employed her with human intelligence as the result of an amusing incident. ‘ Cissie 

ish on each locomotive. The engine shown in the left foreground is the L.N.E.R.'s has never been allowed to rear her kittens, which have always been 

ice latest Pacific type, a 150-tgn engine painted green, and on the right is the destroyed, but recently she chose the firebox of a locomotive, in for repair, 

ect latest modification of their standard passenger locomotive, which is painted | as a safe hiding-place for her litter. Eventually the foreman decided to 

ed blue. Tank and freight engines are painted black. Our artist has included move this engine and, so runs the story, his orders were overheard by the 
the paint-shop cat, Cissie,"" in his drawing, as the men there now credit cat, who promptly removed her kittens to a place of safety! 





SOME OF THE EXPLOSIVES FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF THE GERMAN WAR INSTALLATIONS TORPED 
ON HELIGOLAND: TORPEDO WARHEADS IN THEIR CONTAINERS, D 


(ABOVE.) PREPARING FOR ONE OF 
‘THE BIG T EXPLOSIONS IN 
HISTORY : RMAN PRISONERS 
OF WAR STACKING CASES OF HIGH 
EXPLOSIVE IN THE HELIGOLAND 
FORTIFICATIONS. 


ESTEKDAY (April 18) was 
the date arranged for one 

of the biggest controlled explosions 
in history. Its design is to destroy 
utterly the warship pens, the . — 
coast batteries, and the 8} miles é 
of tunnels 180 ft. below ground oP, 
in the island of Heligoland ; and ; a 
to ensure that this rocky islet / . » 
shall never again be used as a 4 Kk 
naval and military stronghold. . ai . : 
Huge quantities of explosives, / 
mostly from German ordnance a bf 
stores and obsolete British types, WALL "AS = 
have been stacked under Royal 
Naval control by German prisoner- 
of-war labour, in all the shelters, 
bunkers, U-boat pens and par- 
ticularly in the complex system 
of caves and tunnels with which 
the soft sandstone of the island 
is riddled. The above-ground 
structures of MHeligoland are 
already desolate, largely as the 
result of the R.A.F.'s 1000-bomber 
raid of exactly two years before 
(April 18, 1945), and it is thought 
possible that, when the estimated 
6000 tons of high explosive are . oe 


detonated from a cable ship ; : , . tet : 
[Continued opposite. scant =i INNER HARBOUR 


TUNNEL AREA 


(RIGHT.) THE ISLAND OF HELTI- 

GOLAND FROM THE AIR: A FINE 

PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE 

GENERAL LAY-OUT OF THE ISLAND, 

KUT TAKEN IN THE EARLY °30S 

PRIOR TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF 

THE NORTHERN HARBOUR, ABOVE 

IHE POINT MARKED “WALHORN,” pi : f ‘ ; 

AND THE RECLAMATION OF A " A ay : i : EAST MOLE 

CONSIDERABLE AREA ON THI : . : ; — > 
NORTH EAST COAST, 


THk IRONY OF DEFEAT FORMER MEMBERS THE ISLAND FORTRESS AND BIRD SANCTUARY OF HELIGOLAND, WHICH THE HELIGOLAND FROM THE SOUTH-WEST WIT! ; IHE 
OF THE GERMAN NAVY ROLLING A TORPEDO EXPLOSION ARRANGED FOR APRIL 18 WAS EXPECTED TO SPLIT, SEEN FROM A RIGHT BACKGROUND: THE SEA-WALI j WHIC}I 
WARHEAD INTO POSITION, STORMY SEA, CLIFFS, CAN BE SEEN BY » THE 
, 


NEVER AGAIN TO BE AN ISLAND STRONGHOLD: PREPARATIONS FOR THE EXPLOSION WHICH HAS BEB 








| TORPEDOES—DESIGNED TO DESTROY BRITISH SHIPPING—-BUT HERE SHOWN STACKED FOR 
| DEMOLITION IN ONE OF HELIGOLAND’S TUNNELS IN THB GREAT EXPLOSION. 


{ABOVE.) 

INSIDE THE U-BOAT PENS 

OF HELIGOLAND: SHOWING 

TORPEDO WARHEADS’ SET 

AGAINST THE PILLARS AND 

READY FOR DETONATION IN 
THE GREAT EXPLOSION. 


Continued). 

eight miles off shore, the 
whole body of the island 
may be split; and earth 
tremors are expected to be 
recorded at London, Rome 
and Moscow. Before this is 
done, however, a series of 
smaller explosions, operated 
by clockwork, have been de- 
signed to scare off all the 
birds on the island, which, 
it will be remembered, is a 
bird sanctuary. The view 
has been expressed, by a 
correspondent to The Times, 
that Heligoland with all its 
installations and _ under- 
ground caves and tunnels 
would have made an ideal 
base for the international 
policing force which it is 
supposed will eventually 
be placed at the disposal of 
the United Nations; and 
recommending that the 
island be reprieved until the 
United Nations themselves 
should have considered the 
matter. It will be recalled, 
however, that Heligoland 
was demilitarised after the 
1914-18 War, and that not 
long after Hitler achieved 
power the fortifications were 
rebuilt, and in many respects 
extended: and, it may be 
supposed, the present de- 
cision is dictated by the 
old saying that it is better 

to be safe than sorry. 


HELIGOLAND FROM THE AIR: AN R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 5} MONTHS BEFORE THE 1000-BOMBER RAID OF 
APRIL 18, 1945. THE NORTH HARBOUR CAN BE SEEN (RIGHT) AND ALSO U-BOAT PENS (LEFT, BLACK-MARKED ROOF). 


. 7 > 
THE AIRFIELD ISLET OF DUNE IN THI THE DESOLATE STATE OF HELIGOLAND-—-LARGELY THE RESULT OF THE R.A.F. 1ELIGOLAND AFTER AERIAL BOMBARDMENT 
WHICH PREVENTS EROSION OF THE 5So0rr 1000-BOMBER RAID OF EARLY 1945. THE U-BOAT PENS ARE IN THE RIGHT BUT BEFORE THE GREAT wa ese: EX- 
THE EDGE OF THE SEA. CENTRE BACKGROUND. PLOSION ARRANGED FOR APRIL 15. 


BEEN DESIGNED TO DEMOLISH THE INSTALLATIONS, AND MAY SPLIT THE MASS, OF HELIGOLAND. 
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A NEW THREAT TO ONE OF THE FEW REMAINING AREAS OF G! 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, ‘CAPT. 
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COLONNADE HOUSE-—-A FINE GEORGIAN BUILDING-—THE SITE OF WHICH FORMS PART OF 
THE SCHEME FOR THE PROPOSED ERECTION OF WORKING-CLASS FLATS IN SOUTH ROW. 






















PREFABRICATED HOUSES, ERECTED BY THE L.C.C., ALMOST ADJOINING THE PARAGON, 
ALREADY DEPRECIATE FROM THE BEAUTY OF THIS PART OF HISTORIC BLACKHEATH. 











ya 
LPG a 























WHERE ROWS OF PREFABRICATED HOUSES REPLACE THE VIEW OF HEATHLAND SLOPES: SOME OF THE FINE OLD HOUSES IN ST. GERMAIN’S PLACE. 


Blackheath, once the haunt of highwaymen and the gathering-place of Wat prefabricated houses have been erected by the L.C.C. in front of all the old houses ) peri 
Tyler's rebels in 1381 and Jack Cade’s in 1450, is associated with many scenes in St. Germain's Place, and almost adjoining Morden College and the crescent kno 
in London's history, and is also justly famous tor its fine old Georgian buildings. | of Georgian buildimgs at the south-east angle of the common, known as the ) pris 
Now, the once-spacious heath of 267 acres is scattered with Nissen huts which Paragon. This crescent, built by an unknown architect at the beginning of fror 


have been taken over as temporary dwellings. Two colonies of temporary | the nineteenth century, is one of the best examples of domestic building of the m to 
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OF GEORGIAN LONDON: PROPOSED FLAT SITES IN BLACKHEATH. 


ARTIST, JCAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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SOUTH ROW—THE OPEN SPACE OPPOSITE THE POND, NOW FILLED BY PREFABRICATED HOUSES, IS THE PROPOSED SITE FOR THE WORKING-CLASS FLATS. 





ARAGON, 
‘HEATH. 





Pte 

















THE PARAGON—A UNIQUE GROUP OF GEORGIAN BUILDINGS SWEEPING ROUND IN A MAJESTIC CRESCENT--IS ADJACENT TO THE PROPOSED NEW BUILDING SITE. 


uses period in England. Just beyond it are the pictures4ue old brick almshouses {| South Row and Colonnade House, immediately next to the Paragon itseli 
cent known as Morden College (1695-1702), a hitherto unspoiled work of Wren's A public enquiry into the proposed compulsory purchase order for this purpose 
the prime. The unsightly prefabricated houses, which have so seriously depreciated | was held at Catford Town Hall on March 25 when the matter was adjourned 
g of from the beauty of Blackheath, have now been followed by the proposal for the final decision of the Minister of Health. On these pages our artist, Captain 


the | to build working-class flats along the south side of the heath, on the site of | Bryan de Grineau, depicts some of the fine buildings which are now endangered 
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DEATH AND DESTRUCTION FROM THE SKIES: A TEXAS-OKLAHOMA TORNADO. 


| ppeneeneancorsmnepecmmsacrmmaner se Caine NAnNINETETS 


safes Nem INGRAM Pi bh, ae 


RECALLING THE DESOLATION OF HIROSHI THE "RUINED “VILLAGE. OF HIGGIN THE TOWN WORST HIT BY THE TORNADO OF APRIL I0:. WOODWARD, OKLAHOMA 
TEXAS, WHERE TWENTY-FOUR PERSONS WERE KILLED AND ONLY THREE BRICK 4 “(POPULATION 5500), WHERE THE STORM KILLED ONE HUNDRED AND DESTROYED 


BUILDINGS LEFT STANDING AFTER THE TORNADO, ." A THIRD or THE TOWN’S BUIL DINGS. 
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REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE BIRTH OF A TORNADO, TAKEN SOME YEARS AGO IN COLORADO AND ILLUS ATING THE WHIRLWIND’S DEVELOPMENT. (LEFT To 
RIGHT) LOW-HANGING CLOUDS BEGINNING TO SWIRL AND DIP TOWARDS THE GROUND, THE COLUMN REVOLVING AND SWAYING, FIRST ONE WAY, THEN THE OTHER; 
THE TORNADO SETTING OFF ACROSS THE COUNTRYSIDE; AND, FINALLY, FADING INTO THE DISTANCE ON ITS DESTRUCTIVE COURSE, 


WHERE THE TORNADO BLAZED A TRAIL OF DEATH AND DESTRUCTION AS SUDDEN WHERE ONE HUNDRED WERE KILLED’ AND NEARLY A THOUSAND INJURED : 

AND » ; } >: “KE? is P J J F J ] . 

D THOROUGH AS AN AIR mall ; THE STRICKEN Tow Nant? OF WOODWARD, ‘ WOODWARD, OKLAHOMA, WHERE IN EARLY HOURS, THE TEXAS-OKLAHOMA TORNADO 
IN THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA, U.S.A, \ DESTROYED A THIRD OF THE TOWN, 


In the early hours of April 10, a tornado, rising in Texas and striking first at destroyed. Twenty persons were killed in Shattuck, also in Oklahoma: at Higgin 
White Deer, Texas, moved in a hundred-mile-long trail of destruction, north-east twenty-four, and at Glazier, eight, both of these being small communities in Tex Ss. 
into Oklahoma In its course it killed over 150 persons, injured more than a In Higgins only three brick buildings were left standing after the storm had 

usand others, and did several million dollars’ worth of destruction. The hardest- passed. Homes were in-ruins, streets were blocked with débris, and “s swer Manan 
it town was Woodward, a cattle-raising centre with a population of 5500, in water and telephone services were disrupted The high death voll is , acai 
Oklahoma Here 100 people were killed and one-third of the town's buildings were accounted for by the suddenness of the storm, as few had time to take Foon 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD OF TO-DAY: 
NEWS ITEMS RECORDED PICTORIALLY. 


LOUIS PASTEUR (1822-95), WHOSE WORK IS AT THE OPENING OF THE LOUIS PASTEUR EXHIBITION: SIK HENRY DALE (LEFT) WITH PASTEUR’S APPARATUS SHOWN IN AN EXHI- 
ILLUSTRATED AT THE SCIENCE MUSEUM. M. RENE VARIN, CULTURAL COUNSELLOR AT THE FRENCH EMBASSY. BITION OF MORE THAN USUAL INTEREST 


On April 9 M. René Varin, Cultura! Counsellor at the French Embassy, opened an exhibition at the ! screens being used on which, by means of di i i ipti i 

- . ne : , at t , s - s 
Science Museum, South Kensington, which illustrates the life and work of the great French scientist, of Pasteur’s researches and p Mame are 9 gg me ro Pom = pan RE «ag on! ioe 
Louis Pasteur. The display is of more than usual interest as a new technique is employed—coloured apparatus among which is the microscope used by Pasteur at Messrs. Whitbread’s brewery in 1871 . 


RUSSIAN WIVES OF 
BRITISH SUBJECTS WHO 
HAVE BEEN REFUSED 
PERMISSION TO JOIN 
THEIR HUSBANDS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM: A 
GROUP IN MOSCOW ; (FROM 
L. TO R.) MRS, LUDMILA 
SQUIRE; MRS. CLARA 
HALL ; MRS. IRA ROWLEY ; 
MRS. INNA PRICE: MRS. 
ROSE HENDERSON; MRS. 
OLGA BURKE ; MRS, NADA 
BOLTON ; A MRS. 
NATASHA WHI EAD. 


The case of the fifteen 
Russian wives of British 
subjects who have been 
refusei permission to join 
their husbands in Britain 
has caused a considerable 
amount of diplomatic 
activity, ably seconded 
by the efforts of the 
husbands themselves, The 
matter was originally 
raised by Mr. Attlee 
at the Potsdam Con- 
ference, and has since 
been pressed by Field 
Marshal Viscount Mont- 
gomery, during his visit 
to Moscow, and by 
Mr. Ernest Bevin who was 
told that representations 
had been made to the 
Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, and that Marshal 
Stalin was not inclined 
to raise the matter again. 
Recently Mr. McNeil, 
Minister of State, sent 
a personal letter to the 
leader of the delegation 
of the Supreme viet 
of the U.S.S.R., which 
has just concluded a 
visit to Britain. 


w tive Dr 


ALLEGED TO BE MAINLY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF LIDICE ON JUNE 10, 1942: RECENTLY ON VIEW IN LONDON: THE “ LIE-DETECTOR,” OR ELECTRO-ENCEPHALOGRAPH 
HARALD WIESMANN UNDER CROSS-EXAMINATION IN THE PRAGUE PEOPLE'S COURT. BEING DEMONSTRATED AT THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, SOUTH au ween TON 

Gradually those guilty of war crimes are being brought to trial and punished for their brutal c : 

: ality. Karl An exhibit which attracted much attention at the recent exhibitio Soc 

. a : m hek < 

Frank was hanged a year ago, having been convicted of the supreme responsibility for the extermination the Imperial College of Science was the Ediswan direct - recording ieee on + A hich ‘s 

t Lidice in 1942. Others charged with complicity in the crime are now before the Prague People’s Court known as the “lie-detector.” It is used by neurologists in their diagnoses . scores, ... 

ah 
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mo) 2 ee " 
THE EFFECTS OF AGRICULTURE ON NATURE. 


| greta the appearance of the English country scene has changed little in the last 

few generations we are apt to think of it as something natural and “ unspoilt.” Those 
of us who live in towns love to get out into the country to see nature. But what we see 
is scarcely more natural than the city we escape from, no matter how more pleasant, for 
the familiar landscape is designed by man and would be obliterated if his hand were 
removed, The natural vegetation of this country is deciduous woodland, and there is no 
doubt that the majority of England was originally covered with forest. Where soil was 
poor, heaths would break the forest ; on high land the situation would be too exposed 
for tree growth, and moors or alpine vegetation would take its place. On the lowest 
land, marshes or fens would border the rivers and lakes. 

At this time, which is known to archzologists as the Beaker Period, man probably 
shunned the forest, and it is significant that the remains of his dwellings are on land, such 
as the Downs and the Yorkshire Wolds, where tree growth was poor or absent. But with 
the coming of the Belgic invasion a new mode of life was introduced, and the sites of 
villages then occurred in the valleys. From this time onwards our agriculture has been 
based on the ploughing up of former forest land, Generally speaking, land-which formerly 
bore woodland responds to this system, but other land, such as heaths or the uplands, 
needs so much treatment that an economic return for arable cultivation can only be 
obtained in times of scarcity. Although they have not been tilled so continuously, if 
at all, the uplands have not escaped the influence of man. Much of this type of country 
is used as sheep-walks, and the constant grazing alters the natural vegetation considerably. 
Even the grouse moors are not left untouched, for they are drained and burnt over to 
encourage an even crop of young heather shoots. 

In spite of the universal effects of agriculture, it is a curious fact that practically no 
native species of plant has become extinct in this country during historical times. Perhaps 
the only two authentic examples of extinct British plants are two species of Senecio 
(Ragwort) which formerly grew in fenland. The reason for the persistence of plant 
species—which is in contrast to birds and mammals—is probably bound up with the former 
great extent of forest over the land which has been most affected by man. The wide- 
spread forest plants have 
always been able to find some 
woodland in which to sur- 
vive, and many have become 
familiar hedgerow plants. 

The local species, which grow a 

in specialised habitats, 4 om 6 

mostly favour situations 
where agriculture has been 
less intense, 

The vegetation of a 
country provides the stage 
on which the animal life 
exists. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the gradual 
deforestation of England has 
had far-reaching effects on 
our wild life. English woods 
no longer harbour Wolves 
nor support herds of wild 
swine, The Wild Cat has been 
banished to the Highlands, 
and the Pole Cat and Pine 
Martin are practically ex- 
tinct in England, It will be 
interesting tosee whether the 
great new coniferous forests 
which have been planted by 
the Forestry Commission will 
encourage the Pine Martin 
to multiply again. The Red 
Squirrel must have suffered 
through the felling of the 
deciduous forests, but it 
survived in all suitable wood- 
land until the introduction 
of the Grey Squirrel drove 
it north and west, 

Agriculture is by no 
means the only artificial 
factor which affects the 
lives of our wild animals, 
Most are, or at one time 
were, either game or vermin, 
and were, therefore, either 
preserved or persecuted, In 
the long run the vermin have 
perhaps come out best, for 
they are mostly adaptive and prolific creatures, and now that gamekeeping is 
on the decline in many areas, they have increased. The Fox, like the Otter 
and the Badger, would no doubt hold its own if left to fight it out with the farmers, 
but the Otter has found a new enemy in the pollution which has spoilt the fishing 
in so many of our largest rivers. The Mole, though persecuted, continues to blemish 
agricultural land. The Hedgehog and the Dormouse do not come into very direct 
contact with agriculture, but must suffer on the clean modern farm where thick 
hedges and neglected corners are discouraged. 

The only animals that can have benefited by man’s re-shaping of England are the 
mice and rats, which are very largely parasitic on agriculture. The balance of gain and 
loss is very different among birds. Within historical times many birds have been lost to 
us or have become rare, but many are known to have become more abundant. The reason 
for this is again bound up with the former dominance of woodland. Our mammals, 
especially the larger, were creatures of the forest, and so were doomed when man took 
to agriculture. Birds, on the other hand, are more numerous in scrubland or open country 
than in dense woods, and find meadow and hedge well suited to their needs. You will 
see few birds on a woodland walk, but will come on flocks among the fields. It is im- 
possible in so brief an article to give an account of the breeding birds we have lost. They 
include birds of the marshes and fens, such as the Ruff and the Spoonbill; birds of the 
open wolds, such as the Bustards, which could not survive the enclosures ; and though not 
completely lost, the Raven and the Buzzard were driven from their nesting trees to the 
crags of the west. As for the birds that have increased as a result of agriculture, we have 
only to think how local a bird the Lark must have been before the forests were cleared ; 
indeed, most of the birds familiar to us now must have been rarer formerly. 

Even an agricultural system as mature as ours is no more than an unstable upsetting 
of the balance of nature. Bracken invades upland pasture, badly drained land reverts 
to rushes, and even the best land, if neglected, becomes dotted with thorn bushes, which 
form the first stage in the return to primeval forest. Any disturbance of nature is apt 
to bring troubles in its train, and agriculture is no exception, Crowded crops are more 
susceptible to disease than wild plants, and the annual system of cropping has encouraged 
annual weeds, It is even thought that some annual weeds may have been evolved by 
agriculturalists, who have unconsciously gathered the seeds with their grain for countless 
generations. Pests like the wireworm, which are comparatively harmless in natural grass- 
land, thrive on arable crops when the grass is put to plough. W. R. Purtirson. 

















THE MARGIN OF CULTIVATION: LOOKI®G 


has been based on the ones up of former forest land. The 
untouched uplands and the ferti 
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ACROSS THE -COQUET TO SIMONSIDE, 


photograph reproduced here clearly shows the line of demarcation between the 
valley where fields have taken the place of the primava!l oak-woods. 
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| NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 

= oC ae pS Za 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


BSERVATION shows that it is hard to manage a plot ; and it requires some skill to 

manage without one. But most writers prefer that course, which at least removes 

an initial difficulty, the labour of construction. This week we have three examples, all 
from America, but alike in nothing else. 

“ Our Own Kind,’’ by Edward McSorley (Collins ; 9s. 6d.), is the most full-blooded, 
the most opulent in its camouflage. At first the story of Willie McDermott and his grand- 
father looks like a real story, and by the time we realise that it is not going anywhere, this 
lack of aim has ceased to matter—for it always has so much life. The scene is Providence, 
Rhode Island, but the people would not think of calling themselves American ; their separate 
world is still the green isle in which, emotionally, they live and die, and which they re-create 
for their children’s children. In Europe the First World War has broken out ; but for Ned 
McDermott and his clan there is only one war, an eternal, unremitting struggle—the war 
with England. Ned’s cherished grandson has been brought up on a print of Robert Emmet 
before his judges, and though Willie cannot quite make out why all the old people are so 
much in love with a place where everyone has such a bad time, he accepts it with devotion 
as a beautiful mystery : England is evil, Ireland good. And dear Emmet is a personal ally, 
the heroic chord in his childhood. Moreover, the lucky print convinces him that old Ned 
can read, whatever people may say ; for he has read out Emmet’s noble words again and 
again, and not a word wrong. Willie goes to school now, and can judge for himself. 

The old man cannot read, all the same. He has by no means found an eldorado in the 
new country, and few of his kin, or of his wife’s kin, are better off. It shall be different 
with the boy, though. Willie is not to slave at the foundry, like his father and grand- 
father ; he shall read all the books there are, and make himself a professional—a great man. 

However, old Ned’s resolve to see his boy learned, and anxiety to train him up right, 
is the pretext rather than the theme in this exuberant and loving study of Little Ireland. 
Though a small community, it has many sides. The great world of history, legend and 
religion, the perilous world of the streets, the teeming, social family group, so rich in feuds, 
humours and disasters—Willie grows up in all three, and is often sadly torn between them. 
The incidents, like the yarns and chat, may lead nowhere, but they are full of spirit and as 

Irish as possible. There is 

no want of language. The 

writer knows his ground, 

every inch; and though 

e “Our Own Kind” is his 
; first novel, a long experience 
ee of journalism has taught 
teogkc him to keep things lively. 
ate In “‘ The Left Hand is the 
Dreamer,'’ by Nancy Wilson 
Ross (Hamish Hamilton ; 
ey fers x : Ios. 6d.), that is just the 
S : weak point. It belongs to a 
well-defined American type, 
the thoughtful - cultured. 

Fredericka Perry hasa talent 
for painting and a deep 
devotion to her motber-in- 
law, Aunt Palm ; but ‘since 
her marriage she has almost 
given up art, and now Aunt 
Palm seems to have given 
her up, withdrawing into 
some fastness of the mind 
which love cannot enter. 
And Christopher is leaving 
for the Army. Not as a 
combatant, and not, his wife 
reflects, from a sense of 
duty; he is bored with 
Wrenkill. They have all 
been bored at Wrenkill for 
years and years, and so 
enchanted by their own 
boredom that the mildest 
change was too great an 
effort. It seems to Fredericka 
that Americans are getting 
steadily less alive. Once 
they were pioneers, adven- 
turers ; there is vitality in 
Aunt Palra’s generation ; but 
she and Christopher are just 
dull, and their children, 
though nice to look at, are 
extremely dull.... It is 
her own fault; she married 
Christopher to avoid growing 
up—because he was Aunt Palm's son, almost a brother, and she felt safe with him. But 
now the changing world has touched even Wrenkill, and the routine is breaking down. 
This is another chance of life; how shall she respond to it ? 

She responds by falling in love with a refugee doctor. 

It is hard to realise that her slow decision to marry Franz will be the whole story. Yet 
so it is. There are flash-backs on both their lives ; there are social episodes, whiffs of litera- 
ture and art, reflections on the plight of humanity—but the thinness is undisguisable, and 
its larger meaning sticks in the throat. Fredericka is to suggest America growing up, 
sharing in the world’s pain and chaos—but how ? By shaking off a dull family for the man 
she wants. That will not quite do. Her sufferings are no more impressive than the wisdom 
of her Aunt Palm, who ought to be a mystic but affects one as a rather tiresome old woman. 
On the whole a failure, then. But the execution is better than the plan ; this writer has 
talent and observation enough to make a good novelist, and we are told she is young. 

“ High Bonnet,’’ by Idwal Jones (Heinemann ; 6s.), is the least American of these three, 
for the author was born in Wales, and he writes of France, the proper scene for a gastronome. 
How Jean-Marie was beguiled from seafaring by a memory of medlars; how a sauce 
sscilienne became his passport to that shrine of good cooking, the Faisan d'Or; how he 
climbed the ladder of his art step by step, who were his instructors, and what noble dishes 
they achieved, shared, heard or dreamed of—I cannot utter it. To tell the truth, I am 
unworthy. This is a book for the elect, for those who can taste its recipes and soar with it 
in Pindaric flight. It is at once an ode, a sketch-book and a jest-book, all in honour of 
food and wine, and of the wise, free, dedicated spirits who understand them. And what 
colour, richness, lyrical afflatus ! Even the unworthy must be charmed, in their dimmer way. 

With “ Dark Interlude,"’ by Peter Cheyney (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), we return to plot. Yet 
do we? Is the plot, considered in abstraction, very robust ? Is it even sound in wind and 
limb ? I have no idea, and I defy anyone to stop and think. That is Peter Cheyney’s 
secret ; he is a conjurer, and beguiles the eye. 

; In any case: here we have the great O'Mara, lurching about Saint Brieuc as Philippe 
Garenne, and methodically drinking himself to pieces. He is a decoy. For though the 
war is over, there are plenty of Nazi agents loose underground, and one of them, Rozanski, 
has been active very near Saint Brieuc. This unknown will know O’ Mara ; in due time he 
will pounce on the drunken sot——- Then there is “ a hell of a woman,” on the British side ; 
and a piquant Ernestine, doubtful ; and all the virility and violence that heart could wish. 
The tale never pauses, or only for effect. It is the old glamour. K. Joun. 
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AN OUTLIER OF THE NORTHUMBRIAN 
PENNINES-——-THE AREA OF INTENSE AGRICULTURE ROUGHLY CORRESPONDS WITH THE FORMER EXTENT OF PRIMAVAL OAK-WOODS, 
In the “ World of Science” article on this page Mr. W. R. Philipson discusses the effects of agriculture on nature and states that our arable land 


(Photograph by Philipson and Son, Lid.) 
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ANNE OF CLEVES’ JOINTURE GRANT—DISCOVERED AT DUSSELDORF. 











HENRY VIII, 
OF THE GRANT OF A JOINTURE TO ANNE OF CLEVES ON HER MARRIAGE. R 


ENTHRONED IN ROYAL 





HREE 


fourth wife, 


illuminated 


et Francie 


Garter, the 


sponsors of 


(who came 











ROBES: THE INITIAL 


H 


IN THE FIRST LINE 





to students of English history have 
recently been brought to light by a 
British official in the Diisseldorf State 
Archives of the 
principalities. They deal with the con- 
tractual obligations of the parties to the 
contract of marriage, “tractus matri- 
mont,"’ between Henry VIII. and his 


Our correspondent at Diisseldorf, who 
actually discovered these manuscripts, 
writes as follows on the subject of one 
of the most interesting, the finely 


highly decorated line of the document 
and shows Henry enthroned in his royai 
robes, wearing his crown and holding 
a sceptre and orb. The initial is surrounded by rich mantling. The colours 
of the illumination are principally royal blue, carmine, grass green and canary 
yellow on a gold ground. The words,‘. enricus Octavus Dei gracia Angliac 


a 


documents of great interest 


*quondam” Rhenish 


the Princess Anne of Cleves. 





grant of a jointure to the 








Princess Anne: ‘‘ The document was May 

signed and sealed by the bridegroom at oe ii < pny 
Greenwich Palace on January 4, 1540, \\ chs: i ae = ae hates cat ’ 
two days before the wedding. The ) eenwnes = —" oe \ 
initial ‘H'° appertains to the first, \, = Vs a ae 


MUSEUM. (SALTING BEQUEST.) «| 





Rex Fidei’ are embellished with floral and garland decorations. 


From left to right the words are surmounted by the arms of the Order of the 


English Lion crowned portant a pennant displaying the fleur de lys, 


the arms England Ancient under the Crown Royal, the Dragon of Wales, portant 
a pennant displaying the Rose of York, and finally a large fleur de lys for the 
claim on France. The decument recounts the manors and other land settle- 
ments granted to Anne of Cleves and formulates the condition that during widow- 
hood she shall only enjoy the use of these estates if she reside in England.” 
Anne of Cleves was the daughter of John III., Duke of Cleves and of the Mark 
and of Maria, Hereditary Princess of Jilich and Berg. She was born in 1515, 
and thus was twenty-five years of age at the time of her marriage to Henry VIII. 
England required at that period strong political alliances on the Continent and, 
in particular, with the Protestant Princes of Germany who had been the principal 


the Reformation, recently introduced into England by Henry VIII. 


The marriage was engaged in at the instance of Frederick, Duke of Saxony 


to England with the Vice-Chancellor of the Duke to conclude the 


match), and was strongly pressed by Cromwell, who regarded the Princess Anne 
as a suitable wife for Henry. The marriage treaty was signed on September 24, 
1539, and the bride landed at Deal on December 27, 1539. Henry met her at 


[Continued below. 














THE FIRST LINE OF THE DOCUMENT, “| BNRICUS OCTAVUS DEI GRACIA ANGLIAE ET FRANCIE REX Fipg!,” THE WORDS SURMOUNTED BY THE 


THE ORDER OF 
ENGLAND ANCIENT UNDER THE CROWN ROYAL 
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THE DOCUMENT, 
THE BOTTOM, 








ENGLISH LION CROWNED PORTANT A PENNANT DISPLAYING THE FLEUR DE LYS, THE ARMS 
DRAGON OF WALES PORTANT A PENNANT DISPLAYING THE ROSE OF YORK, AND FINALLY 
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THE 
A LARGE FLEUR DE LYS FOR THE CLAIM TO 


Continued.) 

Rochester, and on the next day ex- 
pressed dislike of her looks, saying 
that she “was no better than a 
Flanders mare." The attempt to 
prove a pre-contract with the son of 
the Duke of Lorraine broke down. 
On the wedding morning, however, 
January 6, 1540, the bridegroom 
declared that no earthly reason would 
have induced him to marry Anne but 
the fear of driving the Duke of Cleves 
into the arms of the Emperor. Shortly 
after the wedding Henry had cause 
to regret the policy of close identi- 
fication with German Protestantism 
and refusal of reconciliation with the 
Emperor. He then declared that the 
marriage had not been consummated, 
and on July 9 it was declared null 
and void by convocation, and sub- 
sequently by an Act of Parliament, 
after having lasted a bare five 
months. From June 1540, when Henry 
repudiated her, until July 28, 1557, 
the day of her death, Queen Anne 
lived in her castles of Richmond, 
or Bletchingley ‘* occasionally visiting 
the Court,"’ and ‘as joyous as ever 
and wearing new dresses every day.” 
She had an annual rent roll of £8000, 
Tudor money (almost £40,000 in modern 
currency). She died at Chelsea and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Holbein the Younger (1497-1543), 
Court painter to Henry VIII., painted 
a portrait of Anne of Cleves (now in 
the Louvre) in 1539, and also made 
the beautiful miniature of her which 
we reproduce on this page. This came 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
as part of the Salting Bequest. When 
Henry VIII. saw Holbein's portrait 
of the Princess he expressed satisfaction 
with her appearance, Which the painter 

had greatly flattered. 
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ON EXHIBITION IN AMERICA AS ANfgFxp 
PAINTINGS LOOTED FROM HOLLAND ANI 


‘* SHOWPIECE” ; BY GERRET HEDA, OR THE YOUNG HEDA. IN 1642 HE WAS ASSISTING 
HIS FATHER, WILHELM-CLAESZ HEDA. HE DIED BEFORE 1702. 


‘VIEW OF HAARLEM”; BY JACOB VAN RUISDAEE. BORN C¢. 1628, HAARLEM; 
MOVED TO AMSTERDAM IN 1656, AND DIED THERE 1682. 


OLLAND is_ showing 
her gratitude to the 
United States of America 
for her share in the defeat 
of the Axis Powers in a 
singularly imaginative 
manner. Through the efforts 
of the American, armed 
forces, an important num- 
ber of Dutch treasures 
looted by the Nazis was re- 
covered, and as a token of 
appreciation and thankful- 
ness, the Government of the 
Netherlands selected a 
number of the returned 
paintings for exhibition in 
the United States. The 
selection, limited to Dutch 
masters to convey more 
appropriately the thanks of 
the Dutch people, is, to 
quote the words of 
Mr. A. P. A. Vorenkamp, 
(Continued below, left. 


(UPPER LEFT.) (RIGHT.) 

“ CHURCH INTERIOR” ; “aA YOUNG TOUR- 
BY GERRIT A. BERCK- ist”; BY THOMAS 
HEYDE, BORN HAARLEM DE KEYSER. BORN 
1638, WHERE HE DIED ¢. 1596 IN AMSTER- 
1698, PUPIL OF Jos, DAM, WHERE HE DIED 
HIS BROTHER, AND OF 1667. A SUCCESSFUL 
FRANS HALS. PAINTER PORTRAIT PAINTER 
OF ARCHITBCTURAL SUB- OF WEALTHY AMSTER- 
JECTS AND LANDSCAPES. DAM. 


: 
+ ‘ ra 


— 


“ COUPLE IN INTERIOR; BY PIETER CODDE, THE SON OF MARTEN CODDE, 
BORN 1599 AMSTERDAM, DIED THERE 1678. 
Continued.) 
Netherlands Representative of the General Commission for Recuperation, 
in his preface to the exhibition catalogue, “only a handful of works 
taken from the enormous collection of returned loot—a few flowers from 
a large bouquet."" It was not possible to arrange for the exhibition to “ICE FISHING"; BY ARENT A. CABEL. BORN IN AMSTERDAM ¢. 1586, WHERE HE DIED. 1635- 
be seen in as many towns and places as was desired, for naturally the CONFUS , ge eke tans 
‘ ’ : INGLY CLOSE TO AVERC } . 
Continued en facing : “ AMP, BUT PERHAPS SIMPLER. 
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ANEXPRESSION OF DUTCH GRATITUDE: 
NDAND RECOVERED BY THE U.S. ARMY. 


““*,* TOBACCO”; BY JAN JANSZ VAN DE VELDE THE THIRD. BORN HAARLEM ¢. 1620; 
DIED ENKHUISEN 1662. SON OF THE ENGRAVER, JAN II. STILL-LIFE PAINTER, 


“ WESTERKERK, AMSTERDAM”; BY JAN VAN DER HEYDEN. BORN GORINCHEM 1637; 
DIED AMSTERDAM, 1712. PAINTER OF TOWN VIEWS, LANDSCAPES AND STILL LIFE. 


Continued.) 

anonymous lenders 
of the pictures could 
not be asked to defer 
the return of their 
treasures for too long 
a period, but visits 
to the centres which 
lent personnel to that 
branch of the Army 
which was most 
intimately connected 
with the problem of 
taking care of works 
of art in war areas, 
the Monuments, Fine 
Arts and Archives 
Branch, have been 
artanged. The circu- 
lation of the exhibi- 
tion, supervised by 


the Albright Art |, : * 
Gallery, Buffalo, New JUNO, OR THE EAVESDROPPER  ; 


York, will last from 2Y NICHOLAES MAES. BORN IN 
December 7, 1946, DORDRECHT 1632; DIED AMSTER- 
when it opened at DAM 1693. A PUPIL OF 
the National Gallery "=MBRANDT. PAINTED POR- 
of Art, Washing- TRAITS AND GENRE. 
ton, D.C. (to whom 
we are indebted for the opportunity of 
reproducing some of the pictures from this 
.. am ’ . : : notable exhibition) to January 1, 1948, when 
THE PEAHENS”; BY REMBRANDT. HE WAS BORN IN LEYDEN i+ is to close at the Walters Art Gallery, 
IN 1606, MOVED TO AMSTERDAM IN 1631, AND DIED 1669. [Continued below, right. 


“ JACOB DE GRAEFF’’; BY GERARD TER BORCH. BORN AT ZWOLLE, 
1617, DIED IN DEVENTER 1681. 


Continued.) 
Baltimore, Md. The patrons of the exhibition include the Presi- 


dent of the United States, the Queen of the Netherlands, and 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower, and the difficulties of the work 

“WINTER LANDSCAPE”; BY ART VAN DER NEER. BORN ¢. 1603, AMSTERDAM, WHERE HE DIED 1677. of the recovery of the art treasures is described in the preface 
A TENDER PAINTER OF LANDSCAPES. HE KEPT A SALOON, to the illustrated catalogue. 
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FRENCH, ENGLISH, AMERICAN. 


VERYONE who loves Provence will love ‘‘ La Fille du Puisatier,’”” and even those 
who keep the felicity of a first visit to Provence before them (as I do) will find that this 
film gives them a sharpening foretaste for things Provencal. And yet, to one enjoyer at 
least—to one unversed in things French excepting through literature—this Marcel Pagnol 
film has, oddly enough, far more of the flavour of Maupassant’s Normandy than of Daudet’s 
windmill tales. M. Pagnol, who not only writes the script but produces and directs the 
film himself, has much of Maupassant’s clarity of narration as well as that cynical tang 
which keeps the little tale from insipidity. And then, of course, the presence in the cast 
of M. Fernandel, that long, wistful grinning grotesque, sustains the pointer to Maupassant. 
No one who saw the film-version some ten years ago of ‘‘ Le Rosier de Mme. Husson ” — 
here entitled ‘‘ The Virtuous Isidore ""—will require to be told what that means. In the 
Pagnol film Isidore has been transplanted from Normandy to Provence. 

He is now called Felipe, and he _ truly, 
fervently, loyally loves Patricia (Mlle. Josette 
Day), the eldest of the six young daughters of the 
widower-ed well-digger Pascal (M. Raimu). The laugh- 
ing, busy girls treat Felipe with a kindly tolerance, for 
though he is devoted he is not exactly bright. He is 
in the seventh heaven of joy when Patricia consents 
to a day’s outing in his ramshackle car. Pascal and 
his other daughters wave them au revoir. They have 
rumbled and tumbled off to see an aeronautic display 
at the little town of Salon. Arrived here, Patricia 
leaves Felipe in a café, pretending a visit to a relative. 
She has really gone to keep an appointment with a 
dashing young airman she had met once before. Felipe 
waits for hours, with no solace for his devoted patience 
excepting the new hat he had bought for Patricia and 
she had left behind. Innocent is his heart’s dewotion (like 
that of Shelley fearing the kisseS of his Gentle Maiden). 

Time passes, and the airman is called away to the 
wars, and his death is announced, and Patricia is left 
to bear his child. At the first intimation of her 
condition, Pascal had headed a solemn procession of 
his daughters to visit the rich home of the airman’s 
parent and tell them exactly what has happened. 
They are a suspicious and sceptical pair. They accuse 
Pascal of blackmail, and to envisage his chagrin and 
his dignity you have to envisage M. Raimu at his most 
expressive—that beautiful actor whose death we are 

















the rest, since the report of the seducer’s death is 
denied after all, and he comes back—rather unabashedly 

to claim Patricia and her baby, while Felipe declares 
himself — rather unconvincingly —to be perfectly 
satisfied with Pascal’s second daughter, Amanda. It 
seemed an admirable opportunity for a variant of 
the famous last act of Stanley Houghton’s “‘ Hindle 
Wakes "’—4d est, for Patricia to send her baby’s father 
about his business and declare that in Felipe (who had 
so willingly, so touchingly forgiven her trespass) she 
had found a better husband and a better father 
for her child, 

It may seem a little unkind to Graham Greene to 
say that one spent most of the time at ‘The Man 
Within ” wishing that the film-makers would turn their 
attention to the novels of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
This is a picturesque eighteenth-century tale of 
smuggling, and of a small boy’s cowardice which leads 
him to betray the smuggling gang he belongs to. There 
is an inner meaning in the tale which is not explicitly 
brought out in the film. The moral is that Mr. Greene 

whom one knows from other books to be one of the 
best of practising novelists—should write his own 
film-scripts and not leave the matter to film-makers 
who care only for the superficial aspects of his story. 

The result of his negligence is a Stevensonian film 
in choice Technicolor, which is not so good as Stevenson 
by the whole length of Wardour Street. Yet I obliged 
myself, without much difficulty, to take it all as a little 
boy takes “ Treasure Island,” if not precisely with that 
intensity of interest with which Jim Hawkins listened 
to the mutineers from the hidden security of the apple- 
barrel, Richard Attenborough is convincingly terrified 
throughout as the unheroic hero, and as the master- 
smuggler who is the boy's ward and protector Michael 
Redgrave is the gentlemanliest smuggler who ever went 
a-smuggling. Obviously this exquisite rum-runner had 
been to the same school and college as Captain Hook. 

It is pleasant to welcome the American director, 
Frank Capra, and that charming actor, James Stewart, 
back from long and valiant war service. But their 
united offering, entitled “It's a Wonderful Life,” 
makes many of us feel exactly what the London 
dramatic critics felt away back in 1923 when Marie 
Tempest returned, after a world-tour and a lengthy 
absence, in a footling little play called “* Good Gracious, 
Annabelle !"" To a man the dramatic critics on that 
occasion told Marie Tempest that she was the world’s 
delight, but that her new play was the world’s worst. 
“It's a Wonderful Life " is by no means Hollywood's 
worst, But it is almost brazenly sentimental and 
almost vulgarly strident. It shows how a small-town 
land agent of sorts (the engaging Mr. Stewart) was 
saved from a despairing suicide and returned to his 
loving family by an angel from Heaven in the shape 
of a breezy American with a copy of “ Tom Sawyer ” 
permanently in one hand, This American angel, sent 
to earth on this mission in order to earm his wings, 
holds colloquies with the stars, which send back messages in a kind of astral Morse. 
When this kind of thing happens in a Hollywood film I have to turn my gaze from 
the screen and look another way. When I did so at “It's a Wonderful Life,” I found 
that I several times met the gare of more than one colleague similarly embarrassed. 

There is a long sequence near the end of this film in which the desperate hero is shown 
by his wings-seeking angel how his town would have appeared to him if he had never been 
born. I quote the film's preliminary announcement: “ Appalled at what he has seen, 
(George begs to be allowed to resume his life. Again his wish is granted. He returns to 
life, the people of the community come to his assistance, and for the first time he realises 
that a man’s wealth is measured not by material possessions, but by the people he can call 
his friends,” This sentiment is unexceptionable, but not so the fulsome sentimentality 
of the story's egregious unfolding. Atan Denr. 
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RUM-RUNNERS ON THE SUSSEX COAST: A SCENE FROM “‘ THE MAN WITHIN ” 
—A SYDNEY BOX PRODUCTION—STARRING MICHAEL REDGRAVE (IN CLOAK) 
still deploring! The end of the film is weaker than as ‘“‘ THE GENTLEMANLIEST SMUGGLER WHO EVER WENT A-SMUGGLING.” 
“The Man Within,” written by Graham Greene, is described by Mr. Alan Dent as “‘a 
icturesque ay see ey tale of smuggling, and of a small boy’s cowardice which 
ng gang he belongs to.” The small boy, Andrews, is 

played by Richard Attenborough. 





A FILM FOR ALL LOVERS OF PROVENCE—‘“ LA FILLE DU PUISATIER” 
(“ THE WELL-DIGGER'’S DAUGHTER”): 
FATHER, 
WELL-DIGGER (RIGHT), AND HIS ASSISTANT, FELIPE (FERNANDEL). 





PATRICIA AND FELIPE SET OFF FOR A DAY'S OUTING: 


FROM “LA FILLE DU PUISATIER”™ 
YOUNGER DAUGHTERS WAVE “AU REVOIR”™ TO PATRICIA, WHO 1S 
WEARING A NEW HAT GIVEN TO HER BY FELIPE. 


“ La Fille du Puisatier,” the story of the widower-ed by M Pagnol and his six 
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WHICH TELL OF ARTISTS AND THEIR WAYS. 
RITISH drawing as such, says Michael Ayrton in “ British Drawings ’’ (Collins ; 


4s. 6d.), may be said to start in the tenth century. Why the splendid phenomena 
of the so-called ‘“‘ Winchester School "’ sprang into existence so suddenly and in such a 
degree of apparent maturity is not known, neither is it quite certain in what parts of England 
it originated. From this beginning Mr. Ayrton traces the history and the value of British 
drawing down the centuries. Hogarth, therefore, was the symbol of the reawakening of 
British art rather than its father, as so often stated. The century following the birth of 
Hogarth in England, Allan Ramsay in Scotland and Richard Wilson in Wales, is one of the 
twin peaks of achievement in drawing; the second was reached towards the end of the 
eighteenth century and the first quarter of the nineteenth. Mr. Ayrton believes that 
“in the not too distant future ’’ a new renaissance in British art will manifest itself. 

He is rather hard on Charles Keene, admitting that he was unquestionably the leading 
mative draughtsman of tthe _ mid - nineteenth 
century, but finding him a recorder rather than 
a creator: “‘ he only rose above first-rate journalism in 
his finest work.’’ How fine that work was is apparent 
in Derek WHudson’s “Charles Keene’’ (Pleiades 
Books ; 18s.), a handsome production containing four 

~ colour-plates and over fifty illustrations in monochrome, 
many of which are published for the first time. We are 
told that none of Keene’s work has ever been reproduced 
in colour before, so that the three pastels and the self- 
portrait in oils are exceptionally interesting. In view 
of what Mr. Ayrton had to say, it is almost amusing 
to read Mr. Hudson’s assertion that ‘‘ Keene’s greatness 
lies largely in the fact that he did not invent. He drew 
the world as he saw it, with sympathy and humour but 
with complete fidelity.”” He reminds us that Whistler 
considered Keene: ‘‘ the greatest English artist since 
Hogarth ”’ and that Sickert said ‘‘ Keene was the first 
of the moderns. He saw things never seen before.”” The 
letterpress throws a clear light on the artist, ‘‘ not only 
our great master of black-and-white, but also one of the 
most original, sincere and charming personalities in 
British art.’’ Of the illustrations, those which show 
Keene the draughtsman rather than “C.K.,” the 
“Punch” artist, will undoubtedly capture the 
imagination of most people to-day. 

A biography of the American landscape painter, 
“William Stanley Haseltine,’’ by Helen Haseltine 
Plowden (Muller ; 21s.), carries us back to the spacious 
days of the nineteenth century and, artistically, to the 
technique of Diisseldorf draughtsmanship and the 
Barbizon cult of “ plein air." Mrs. Plowden, who is 
the artist’s daughter, is not content with a full and 
detailed appreciation of the man and the artist; she 
has much to say of the people of the period and of the 
background against which her father’s art developed. 
Famous names are as plentiful in her pages as currants 
in a pre-war bun. It was Italy, and particularly Rome, 
which claimed Haseltine through the greater part of 
his life. For all that, he was a great traveller, and the 
book shows us much of what he saw and of the social 
life in which he played a prominent part. 

A slim little volume, ‘‘ Recent Ceramic Sculpture in 
Great Britain,’’ by Reginald G. Haggar (John Tiranti ; 
6s.), not only contains forty full-page illustrations but 
repeats the English text in French and Spanish. The 
author admits to little more than a picture book with 
an introduction giving a brief general survey of the 
traditional background of modern production ; for all 
that, his is a most instructive and readable essay. We 
are told that from the medizval period until the seven- 
teenth century there is a hiatus as far as ceramic figure- 
modelling is concerned : then, almost quite suddenly, 
we find the superb sculptured works of Dwight of 
Fulham, which appear to have no antecedents in 
English ceramic history. (The parallel here with the 
“* Winchester School” of draughtsmanship is curious, 
to say the least.) While there is much that is vulgar 
and trivial in modern work, there is, none the less, 
evidence—as the book shows—that beauty in this form 
of sculpture is not a thing of the past. 

Plymouth and Bristol were the only factories in 
England, according to Mr. Haggar, where figures in 
hard-paste porcelain were made. It is gratifying, 
therefore, to have a beautifully produced monograph, 
“ Cookworthy’s Plymouth and Bristol Porcelain,’’ by 
F. Severne Mac Kenna (F. Lewis, Leigh-on-Sea ; £5 5s.). 
This is said to be the first work to deal exclusively with 
its subject, and collectors in particular will welcome 
it. Much patient research must have gone to its 
making. Two hitherto uncertain points are elucidated : 
the identity of the individual who brought Cookworthy 
specimens of the American china-clay porcelain, a 
man named Andrew Duché, and the career of the 
mysterious “Mr. Tebo,” one of the most baffling 
personalities in the history of English porcelain. 
Mr. Haggard calls him a modeller, but with this 
Mr. MacKenna disagrees. Tebo, who was a Frenchman 
(? Thibaud), according to the author, was what is known 
as a “ repairer"; that is, he assembled the unfired 
portions of figures and other moulded pieces. 

Although not a complete collection of Erie Gill's 
essays, “‘ Essays by Eric Gill,” with an Introduction 
by Mary Gill (Jonathan Cape ; 8s. 6d.), brings together 
in one volume the nine which appeared in 1942 under 
the title “Last Essays" and the fourteen which, 
under the title “In a Strange Land,” made the 

previous title a misnomer, seeing that they appeared two years later. Mrs. Gill 
says it is her wish that the new collection should come as a message “to the workmen 
craftsmen of England, whom he loved and whose welfare he had so much at heart.” 
fhe question which runs like a thin red thread through much the great artist-sculptor 
wrote is to be found in L. T. C. Rolt’s rather inexplicably named “ High Horse Rideriess "’ 
(Allen and Unwin; 10s. 6d.). It is not everyone who is familiar with the line in Yeats’ 
poem from which Mr. Rolt takes his titlk. Anyhow, the question he poses and sets out to 
answer is: Can material and spiritual progress go together? He does not believe that 
recent material developments have made us happier, a belief few people to-day would care 
to reject entirely. He believes that material progress must be subordinated to spiritual as well 
as material needs. And he, like Eric Gill, seeks a return to rights and responsibilities of the 
individual as against the threats of authoritarian doctrine and practice W. R. Carverr. 
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By appointment to 
.M. the King 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 


Asp rey 


London 









MODERN JEWELLERY 
BY ASPREY 









Gold. flexible chain 







with detachable 
diamond-set clip £250.0.0 
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For the family whose car is always in use 


The Hillman Minx is a car for the whole family to share 

. Safe, easily handled in crowded streets . . . fast, 
roomy and comfortable on a long drive to the coast... 
quietly dignified for an evening in Town. A car that 


never runs up costs, that always keeps appointments... 


for the family whose car is always in use. 


HILLMAN MINX 











REVELATION 
scunmncauy planwel ryoonce 


REVELATION SUITCASE — 
the same case adjusts itself 
for a week-end, a week or 
a month. SS 


= 














REV-ROBE—the travel 
wardrobe hardly larger 
than a hat-box. 





IT's child’s play to pack Revelation luggage. No question of 
fitting your needs to the luggage—the luggage takes care of every 
travelling need. The Rev-Robe carries up to !2 dresses still on 
their own hangers. The Revelation suitcase expands without 
bulge or strain. That's why wise travellers always insist on 
Revelation, the luggage that lasts a lifetime. 

Owing to the shortage of raw materials, supplies can only 
be available at luggage dealers occasionally. 


REVELATION SUITCASE CO., LTD. 170 PICCADILLY, W.! 
(Agents for Revelation Supplies, Ltd.) 
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The Popular Pen 
be Agr 


Marvellous Nib 


(Tren prefer 


Seis —o quailty» duct at a popul 


| ~5~ base contains v ee oil — a 
safeguard against ip dryn 
other oh: 4 Ail ta: 


- of proved rb. adding 
Z lustre to the hair. 

Nufiz does not contain 
im Gum, Starch or 
Soap. Asingle 
» application keeps 
x hair tidy all day 
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Convenient, 


palatable, 
effective . . 


‘Milk of Magnesia’ * Tablets, 
by effectively correcting acidity, 
give prompt relief from indiges- 
tion. They are pleasantly mint- 
flavoured; convenient to take 
whenever the need arises. 




















‘MILK or MAGNESIA’ 
TABLETS ““” 


Hf Hair Health 
WY well groomed 
be appearance. 





i, or deposit. 

Mw Unexcelled for 

A Lady in Traffic . . » fleet on the open road . . . remarkably so. 

NUFIX ‘ Patient in the press of Town . . . spirited or restrained. The Typhoon is £950 
p—, plus purchase tax. A value to be well remembered when comparisons are made. 


TY DRESSING FOR THE HAIR 


























Branch of Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Co. Lid * Trade mark of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia. 
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Walden su mae Ltd., London, W.W.9 = ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD., COVENTRY 
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Practice makes per- 

fect in gardening as 
\\ in all other pursuits. 
But to keep your 
hands free from cuts, 
and scratches make.a practice of 
wearing ANDY Garden Gloves. 
They’re durable, are washable 
and wetting won't harden them. 


“THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT” 
3/11 per i from all lron- 
mongers & Stores, or direct 
4/2 post free. (State size 
and send | coupon per pair). 
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TEDSON THORNLEY & CO. pleasure — - 
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n & — SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WEARING CLOTH 
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OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 






When calling at these Canadian Ports 
HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER ~ VICTORIA 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT ’’ cigarettes 


at competitive prices “‘In Bond” for 
Passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 
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PROMISE 


“Hawkins, we've had a 
crocus. It must be Spring.” 
“Oh yes, Sir, and this morning 
the milkman left an extra 
half-pint.” 

“And tomorrow, who knows, 
a little pink pixie may 
leave a Canadian pullet’s 
egg on our doorstep.” 

** Begging your pardon, Sir, but 
we had our egg yesterday.” 
“As I thought, it will be a 
utilitarian Spring, with 


ROS 


OF SPRING 


visas for  cuckoos and 
permits for primroses.”’ 
“We must remember, Mr. 
Gerald, that Spring ts the time 
of hope and promise—the 
occasion of awakening.” 


“A most poetic sentiment, 
Hawkins. But do you think 
that with the aid of your 
little reed pipe you could 
promise to whistle me up 
some Rose’s Lime Juice for 
my awakening this year?” 


)° &— There is no substitute 








Try MACKESON’S Stout 


Yow 11 like it better! 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY 
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No lumbago in the driving seat 


A nicely upholstered seat under you at the proper angle for your back 
and all the controls handy. These things are worked out in Dagenham 
— scientifically worked out to reduce fatigue. Add maintenance and 
repairs and parts at standard fixed prices and there you are — ease in all 
things! The Prefect (10 h.p.) and the Anglia (8 h.p.) are comfortable 
cars — both to body and bank account. Please be patient — your dealer 
will get you delivery as soon as it’s humanly possible. 

PREFECT 10 h.p. £275 (Pius £77.2.9 purchase tax) 

ANGLIA 8 h.p. £229 (Plus £64.7.3 purchase tax) 


Bora 


Fetsm 

Seg CONSTANT IN PERFORMANCE 

a 

Moree et FORD MOTOR COMPANY L&Emerred. DAGENHAM 














LESLIE MEETS LESAOAMO 


Last Saturday morning Leslie took a sixpenny trip to Basutoland—.in his seat 


at the Children’s Cinema Club. A group of British producers, which makes 

over 50 films a year for the clubs, finds that what children like best is seeing 

how other children live. To Leslie’s teacher, these films, made all over the 

world, are geography ; but to Leslie they are a new way of making friends. 

Half a million members of the Odeon and Gaumont Children’s Cinema 
Clubs make friends this way every Saturday. 


J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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BRITONS 
DO MAKE IT 


British Wines of full alcoholic 
strength made by “*WHITEWAYS’” 
whose name on a label has 





been a guarantee of purity 
and quality for over 50 years. 


STILL THE MOST ECONOMICAL WINE 


The “‘Whiteway’’ Brand British 
Wines are sold under the Certi- 
ficate of the Royal Institute of 
Public Health and Hygiene 
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WHITEWAY’S 


BRITISH WINES 
































Playing card QUEEN series: No. 2 


The Queen was 
this in 1672 
nages, living or historica!, often 


es of 17th century playing 
ucen of Carthage 


gi 


Those who have chosen wisely, know they can 
; depend upon their Wolseley to perform well, 

. and like ~~ be reliable and lo th credi by ite 
rae ah ‘ to be reliable and to do them credit »y Its appear- 
this n oo eee ance. When their Wolseley gives them all that 
M today, bur ‘non-reversit they hoped for, but more generously than 
expected, they naturally have a lasting confidence 


HIGHLAND QUEEN in this time-honoured name. 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY BUY WISELY—BUY WOLSELEY 
never changes... ai 


wins 
PROpOCT 





MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. Distillers, LEITH, SCOTLAND WOLSELEY 


MOTORS LTpD WARD END, BIRMINGHAM’ 








